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A young gentleman at Kansas City sent seventy-five cents to New 
York, for a method of writing without pen or ink. He received the 
following inscription onacard: ‘‘ Write with a pencil.” 
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T is our aim to fill each number of the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL with just what 
the working teacher wants. Look over 

this number and see if it is not adapted 
to the needs of the average teacher. A 
teacher might as well go without a hat, 
as without a good educational paper. 





QUESTION? 
Physical Training. What pupils need it? How canit 
be introduced into our schools? Should girls and boys 
have the same kind? When does it become injurious? 
Teachers! what is your experience? Tell us. 





O’er wayward childhood would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thyself in light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And, in thine own heart let them first have school. 
For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so, 

So do these uphold the little world below 

Of Education—Patience, Love, and ne. 


Obauntimenenn® $f Hope prostrate te, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 


53 | larger library than was ever collected. 


— | nothing convinces nobody. A teacher can’t teach cube 








From her own life, that Hope is yet alive, 
And bending o’er with soul-transfusing eyes, 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 





J] ACATION is over! Two hundred and ten thou- 
sand boys and girls have already entered the 
schoots of New York and Brooklyn. Streets and 
cars are filled morning and evening with happy 
children, arms full of books, and faces happy and 
healthy from vacation rest and recreation. Each 
pupil represents at least three other human beings 
—probably four—so that in these two cities there 
are 840,000 people whose daily routine is determined 
by the requirements of the schools. There are ten 
thousand more pupils in the schools of New York 
than last year, and ten thousand more for whom no 
provision is made. In Brooklyn four new schools, 
besides the new High School, will soon be ready for 
use. It is evident that school work occupies a most 
important place in the thoughts of our people, and 
it is also evident that the providing of school accom- 
modations for this grand army of the republic will 
tax the energies and intellect of the people to the 
utmost. Our schools are the most important ele- 
ments in determining our nation’s prosperity. They 
should be the best possible, fully abreast with the 
thought of the best age the world has ever seen. 





A NARRATION of what lies have done while 
** truth was putting on his boots, would fill a 





HE Chicago anarchists will doubtless be hung. 

They ought to be hung, but it will not stop the 
cause that made them anarchists. It will ecucate 
the people to fear the results of crime, but it will not 
educate them into right convictions. Look over 
the history of the past. Did the execution of the 
violators of a law ever convince the world that the 
law was right? Force never compelled conviction. 
Here is a thought for teachers. 





(THERE is an inner, quiet voice that speaks to the 

world, and a silent force that moves it. Burn- 
ing coal makes noisy steam. The burning thought 
in the heart of reformers finds its outburst in a rev- 
olution of public sentiment. The man who says in 
himself, ‘‘I have something to say I must say. J 
cannot keep still,” will have followers. He may be 
be wrong, it matters not; he feels what he says, and 
he will be followed. Here is a principle at the 
foundation of all success in teaching. He who feels 


root effectively without feelingit. His way takes hold 
of him first, and then of others. A cold, emotionless 
teacher, who never gets roused up to feeling, will 
never get his pupils roused up to action. There was 
once ina New England college a professor whose 
whole soul was bound up in Greek roots. He made 
his pupils feel Greek roots, and they went out and 
became successful men long after they had forgotten 
Greek, but it was Greek roots that stimulated and 
educated their emotional and reasoning natures. 
Teachers! it doesn’t matter what you teach if you 
only feel its truth so deeply and thoroughly that 
you can’t help teaching it; so that you would rather 
teach it for nothing than not teach it at all. 





[* 2 recent speech, Grand Master Powderly, of the 

Knights of Labor, said: ‘‘Any bottle brought 
into my house does not go back. I cannot smash a 
beer bottle, because I drink ginger ale, but the bot- 
tle never goes out alive. That is a small thing; but 
if 90,000 men who get bottles were to destroy them, 
it would make a big hole.” Is this sound doctrine? 
question that can be profitably 
ustry, would 





For Love is subtle and doth proof derive, 


destroyed whenever labor has not sufficient employ- 
ment? 





SENATOR WARNER MILLER, of New York, was 
an old school teacher, for a number of years 
being a professor of Greek and Latin in Fort Ed- 
ward Collegiate Institute. In a recent conversation 
he said : ‘“ Lowe more of my knowledge of human 
nature to this period of my life than to any other. 
I had been through the books as other boys have 
been. I was a college graduate, but going through 
the books is one thing, and attempting to impart 
knowledge is quite another. A man cannot teach 
anything unless he knows it himself. I had to 
push into the books and grasp all that I could find 
there, in order to be able to present to my pupils 
the knowledge that they were seeking. The school- 
room is fully as much a place of learning for the 
teacher as for the pupil.” There is a good deal of 
truth here, which thousands of public men in all 
ranks of life will endorse. 





A GOOD story is told of the late Professor Mor- 
ren, which carries with it a valuable lesson in 
school management. He had a high-strung Beacon 
Hill damsel as one of his pupils, who made herself 
particularly obnoxious by her haughty and even in- 
solent bearing, displaying her contempt for all 
about her so markedly that it became at last 
unbearable. 
‘*T knew her mother in France,” said the profes- 
sor, whose broken English there in no need of pro- 
ducing here, ‘“‘and she was a most exquisitely 
modest and unassuming woman. But the daughter 
was so insolent that she had to have a lesson; so I 
said to her: ‘ Will you be so good as to remain after 
the leseon? I have something to tell you.’ She 
stays, and in her haughtiest manner she says: ‘ You 
wish to speak to me?’ 
““* Yes. You are Miss So-and-so?’ 


‘“* *Yan.’ 

‘** And you live at No. —— Beacon St. !’ 
“* * Yes.’ 

‘*** And your father is Mr. So-and-so?’ 

“+ * Yes.’ 


*** And your mother is the lovely and sweet Mrs. 
So-and-so I have met in France?’ 

“*Well? 

***Oh,’ I said, ‘ you are sure there is no mistake?’ 

““* No mistake! What do you mean?’ 

“*T am exceedingly surprised that you come of 
such a family and so well born.’ 

ace Sir r 

“**T am much surprised. I have been sure you 
came of new-rich family, some parvenu—’ 

“* Sir? 

*** You think, Mademoiselle,’ I said, softening my 
manner, ‘that haughtiness is aristocratic. Now 
you will pardon an old man if I remind you that 
the contrary is true. I have known your mother 
so long that I dare to be frank with you. You have 
been very insolent in the class.’ 

“**Tnsolent, Monsieur?’ 

“* Yes, Mademoiselle. You have mistaken this 
for a mark of aristocracy. So does the daughter of 
the Jew money-lender. You had much better copy 
your mother, your gentle, lady mother.’ 

“And I made her my best bow and left her to 
think about it. And she was a good girl afterward; 
a very good girl,” 

Concerning this story, the Boston Courier wel 
says: ‘It is a pity this wise and shrewdly worded 
reproof could.not sink into the hearts of many a 
young girl to-day who foolishly fancies she is assert- 
ing the loftiness of her social position by an insolence 
which only proves that she is not sufficiently 
sure of her standing to cease to be troubled about 
‘it. It takes a good many generations to set one 





it not be well for a certain amount of property to be 


so high that one does not need t con 
descend to any human being.” 
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He who would lead must first himself be led. 

Who would be loved, be capable of love 

Beyond the utmost he receives; who claims 

The rod of power, must first have boWed his head, 

And, being honored, honor what's above.— ; 

This know the men who leave the world their names. 
—BAYARD TAYLOR. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 





The primary teacher should be the best paid teacher 
in the school, excepting the superintendent and princi- 
pal. Why? Because by her the ground is prepared and 
the seed is sown that will afterward yield a bountiful 
harvest. A harvest of what? That depends upon the 
teacher, and right here is the gist of the whole argu- 
ment. She must first understand the mind, and what is 
more difficult, she must understand its growth. She 
must also know what to teach ; this is knowledge. She 
must know how to teach ; this is an art, and the highest 
kind of anart. She must know how nature teaches the 
child. It is essential for her to follow nature. She 
must have correct sympathies, This means a good 
heart, and a good heart is above all price. She must 
know the best books, and get out of them what is adapt- 
ed to her work. She must also know educational his- 
tory, for all the great educational reformers have been 
primary teachers ; Comenius, Froebel, and Pestalozziare 
shining examples. And, above all, she must have good 
health, a cheerful disposition, and a sincere love for 
children, and be earnestly religious. We do not say 
churchly, but religious. There isa difference between a 
a follower of creeds and one in whose heart burns the 
flame of sincere devotion, Children see through sham 
piety quicker than older persons. They are drawn to- 
wards sincerity, love, and sympathy, and repelled by 
their opposites. The magnetic needle is not more sensi- 
tive to electrical disturbances than the heart of a child is 
to the forces going out from older persons. 

Allof these elements of success in a primary teacher 
constitute the very highest endowments of a human be- 
ing. There are no greater. Why, then, is the teacher 
of young children so poorly paid? Because :— 

1, The importance of early training is not felt as it 
ought to be. The rich father pays willingly fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year for his son in college, because he 
values the drill he gets there. He sends him to Europe 
in order to enable him to get enlarged views of the 
world and complete his education, but he would never 
think of paying a thousand dollars a year for the educa- 
tion of his three-year-old boy. He hires a governess, 
who may be half maid and half teacher to his little son, 
and thinks he is extravagant if he is obliged to pay her 
five dollars a week and her board. His small tuition at 
the kindergarten is often grumblingly paid, because he 
considers it little less than a nursery. 

But how about our principals and Boards of Educa- 
tion? They cannot be made to fcel that a primary prin- 
cipal should be better paid than a grammar school one, 
and selected with more care. When salaries are recon- 
structed the college professors are advanced; the primary 
teachers often lowered. 

2. The character of primary teaching has been poor. 
The old-time ‘‘ dame” considered it her duty to keep her 
flock out of mischief. She had little more than the 
most elementary knowledge, and what she did know 
was poorly taught. She drilled her flock in the alpha- 
bet, and required them to repeat selections far beyond 
the capacity of her children to understand. Her object 
was to fill the minds of her flock with knowledge that 
would be of use to them in after life. The average pri- 
mary teacher, at present, is far better than she was. The 
old alphabet system has been generally abandoned, and 
the elements of all knowledge are introduced in the low- 
est classes. Books are not followed or memorized, and 
kindergarten methods and principles are coming to be 
adopted. 

As more and more these scientific methods are used, and 
the people begin to see the great difference between the 
results of the new and the old ways, there will be a revo- 
lution in public feeling, and the primary teacher will be 
placed where she rightfully belongs—in the best paid 
and the most honored position in our educational sys- 
tem. 

8. Our primary departments are overcrowded. In many 
of our schools the youngest can go only half a day, and 
these sit three on a seat only fit for two. The over- 
worked teacher has six hours of most exhausting work 
to do, often teaching, without assistance, fifty children 
in the morning and the same number of another 
set in the afternoon, Itis impossible for her to her duty 
under these circumstances. 


More than one-half of our pupils leave permanently 
before they are thirteen years old. What they learn 
must be compressed between the ages of six and twelve. 
‘This ig a short time in which to acquire the elements of 
an education that will last them for the work of a life- 
time. Instead.of building colleges for the favored few 
who can goto school until they are twenty-one, we 
should build spacious primary rooms for the many who 
will so soon go out into the world to fight its battles. 
The teacher of the million is the primary teacher; the 
teacher of the hundreds is the high school and college 
professor. Which class demands more encouragement? 





A UNIVERSITY: Mark Hopkins at one end of a plank, 
a boy at the other. 





Tue largest library in the world is in Paris, and con- 
tains 2,250,000 volumes. 





Wao needs the most attention—the dull pupil or the 
smart one? Why, isn’t it true that the smart pupil will 
take care of himself? 

Dean BourGon, of Oxford, England, a few years since 
preached a sermon, entitled, ‘‘ The Higher Education of 
Women a Crime Against Nature and a Sin Against 
God.” 








WILL some one tell us when and where it is necessary 
for a writer to know the definition of a ‘‘ compound re- 
strictive adverbial clause ?” 





SCHOOL fees have proved a more vexatious element in 
the English school system than results-grants. 





THE Schoolmaster, London, 
“‘cheap and nasty.” 


calls free education 





THE English schools are in a terrible dilemma. They 
cannot afford to pay for good teaching, and without 
good teaching they cannot get a good grant. 





THE founder of the first manual training school, and 
the man who first advocated manual training as an 
element in American education, is Dr. C. M. Woodward, 
of St. Louis. 





Let everybody now sing the praises of Chicago. Her 
convicted anarchists will be hung. This is a grand 
victory against violence for the whole civilized world 
to rejoice over. Let us be to Chicago's faults a little 
kind, and hope that the dark days of her reign of corrup- 
tion and crime are nearly over. 





The President of the province of West Prussia has 
issued an order imposing a fine on parents and guardians 
of school children for each day of the latter’s unjustifia- 
ble absence from school. If the fine of ten pfennigs to 
1 mark is not paid, imprisonment of from six hours to 
three days is the punishment. Employers of children 
of the school age during the hours of study are subject 
to heavier penalties. 





SUPERINTENDENT JASPER, of the New York City 
schools, is at home from Europe, with renewed health 
and strength. President Hunter is at his post at the 
Normal College, home from Germany, where he spent 
his entire vacation, and has fully recovered from his 
temporary disability. All the ass‘stant superintendents 
are at their posts, and the wheels of the great system 
are now in successful motion. Superintendent Patter- 
son, of Brooklyn, is hard at work completing his plans 
of organization and supervising the enlargement of the 
new high school. The schools of Jersey City, under 
Superintendent Edson, and Newark, under Superinten- 
dent Barringer, have commented work, and all parts of 
the mighty school machinery of these great cities seems 
to be in good running order, well prepared for a year’s 
work. With Yonkers under Supt. Gorton, and Long 
Island City under Supt. Gould, and Hoboken added, we 
have a population of two and a half millions whose chil- 
dren are to-day crowding all the school buildings to 
their utmost capacity. What a mighty force forty 
weeks of school labor in these cities exerts! The com- 
bined work in all these schools during this year will tell 
mightily on the future of thousands of precious lives ! 





Orugr public schools besides those just opened in this 
city, have not closed ut all during the summer. There 
are 12,000 saloons in New York and Brooklyn, and 5,000 
in Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, Hoboken, Yonkers, 





| and Long Island City, making 17,000, almost all in sight 





of Trinity spire, and all as really a part of this metrop- 
olis as are the various districts of London and Paris. 
Saloons are freer than the schools, and annually grad- 
uate more attendants, School doors are open eight hours 
daily ; the saloons, teen. Where is the balauce of 
power? 





Mr. Blaine says: “The United States to-day gets 
nearly $100,000,000 from the whiskey tax. Two dollars 
out of every seven that the government gets comes from 
that source. Do you think that wrong?” 

Yes, we think it is wrong to license the devil to ruin 
the human race. Licensing an evil makes it legal, and 
there is nothing this side Hades more potent for de- 
struction than a legalized wrong. 


THE editor of the Central School Journal (Keokuk, 
Iowa), one of the best of our exchanges, forcibly says: 

“ There are few sights more pitiable than the hack teacher, 
whose only interest in the work is in ber monthly stipend; who 
sees the morning hour of nine with a shudder, and hails the even- 
ing hour of release with unspeakable joy. She hates her work, 
and possibly herself for doing it. What kind of interest and spirit 
can such a teacher instill into the minds of her pupils? what 
kind of a leader is she? A mere time ser ver—a worse than slave. 
We would to Heaven that our profession might be rid of these 
creatures, who, while decrying the work of the teacher, detract 
from the dignity and worth of the profession.” 

How shall we get rid of them? Tell the world, Mr. 
Paradice, and generations of men will call you their 
benefactor. je 


Ir has been recently stated that in a school not far 
from Beston the little boys and girls in a class, under 
seven years of age, are subjected to monthly written test 
examinations in spelling, writing, and adding numbers, 
penmanship, geography, etc., and their retention in the 
grade is made to depend upon the per cents. they obtain. 
The statement of this fact carries its own comment and 
conclusion. When will the time come that common 
sense and a knowledge of child-nature shall govern 
teachers and superintendents in dealing with children. 











The Educational Journal, of Virginia, says that 
‘there is an inestimable blessing in a cheerful spirit. 
When the soul throws its windows wide open, letting in 
the sunshine and presenting to all whosee it the evi- 
dence of its gladness, it is not only happy, but it has an 
unspeakable power of doing good. To all the other 
beatitudes may be added, ‘‘ Blessed are the joymakers.” 
This is true. He who habitually goes about under the 
blessed sunlight with a long-drawn face, especially in 
sight of children, ought to be arrested as an enemy of 
the human race. 





It is refreshing to read of such enthusiastic interest in 
institute work as has been manifested recently in 
Louisiana, an account of which was among our Educa- 
tional Notes last week. The workers of these institutes 
have been Dr. Shieb, of the state normal schoolat Natch- 
itoches, and his faculty. A proof that unusual work is 
being done at the school from which has started this 
great educational wave, is the fact that the recent state 
legislature increased its appropriation from six to thir- 
teen thousand dollars, while it cut down every other ap 
propriation from five to twenty thousand. 





Ir is pleasant to notice promotions, especially when 
they are deserved. This thought was in our mind when 
we read a notice that‘Supt. C. W, Wasson, of Lockport, 
had just commenced his new work. Mr, Wasson has 
been active in educational work in this state for several 
years, First he was a teacher in his native county, then 
county commissioner in old Allegheny. In 1880 he ar- 
ranged the best industrial exhibit the State Teachers’ 
Association ever had, commended highly by a special 
resolution. He was for four years intimately associated 
with the State Association of Commissioners as an offi- 
cer. Zeal and energy are the characteristics of his work ; 
in fact, we doubt if it would be possible for him to do 
anything at halves. There can be no doubt of his suc- 
cess in his new position. 





HARD ON DOCTORS. 


Dr. Horne, of the National Educator, is rather hard 
on the doctors. He says: 


* Human life is too precious an article to trifle with, by simply 
running into the sick chamber, feeling the pulse, examining the 
tongue, and looking wise and mysterious in general, but keeping 
mum about the disease; no instructions, no explanations, and this 
repeated day by day, until at last the patient dies. May God 
have mercy upon such doctors, we have not. 

“ There are entirely too many of our 





who are mere 





empiricists. They have no preliminary ed We can count 
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them by scores, boys who came to us to school a few months, 
could not read their First Readers correctly,who went to a medical 
college two or three terms, and then hung out their shingles. 
And into such hands most valuable human lives are often en- 
trusted. A single mistake may prove fatal. We have every re- 
spect for competent, conscientious physicians, but for the igno- 
rant and the trifiers with human life, we have nought but the 
most abject contempt.” 

Now, doctor, suppose you reprint this article, com- 
mencing it with the words ‘“‘The human soul,” and 
changing the other words so as to be applicable to the 
school-room and teachers? Would it then express the 
. same truth it does now? 





A GREEDY AND VORACIOUS MONSTER. 


The Courant, Louisville, Ky., says: ‘* The North- Wes- 
tern Journal of Education, a vigorous and sprightly 
weekly, has been swallowed by the greedy and voracious 
New York monster, which will merge it into the Teach- 
ers’ Institute and Practical Teacher. This leaves but 
three weeklies in the field, and we tremble lest Brother 
Raub may be the next victim. Wetrust he may be able 
to resist these ‘ grinding monoplies.’” 

This ‘‘ greedy and voracious monster,” has never at- 
tempted to swallow anybody, but if the Courant should 
retire from the field and ask ws to fill its unexpired sub- 
scription list, as the N. W. Journal of Education did, we 
should take the matter into serious consideration. If the 
editor of the Courant could understand something of the 
difficulties in the way of maintaining a first-class edu- 
cational weekly, he would modify his ideas concerning 
‘‘ grinding ” educational ‘‘ monopolies.” We rejoice in 
the existence of vigorous and honest educational papers. 
The more of them that can be sustained the better it will 
be for all. Instead of swallowing them up we have 
done, and shall do, all within our power to encourage 
and continue their existence. 





LET THE WOMEN HAVE A CHANCE. 





A CORRESPONDENT of one of our educational journals, 
says: 

“ Why do not the women who are engaged in teaching organize 
and conduct educational associations for the comparison of ideas 
among themselves? They seldom take part in the discussions at 
teachers’ meetings as now carried on, and yet their views and 
opinions are as valuable as those of their brethren, and their skill 
in expression often exceeds that of the men. A Women's Asso- 
ciation of Teachers would do worlds of good. There should be 
also, a Woraen's Educational Magazine.” 

Why not organize Irish, English, German, and French 
associations? Why not start educational magazines in 
each of these Janguages? We have “ colored” schools, 
“Indian” schools, “Chinese” schools; we might also 
have ‘‘ women's” schools. All this is nonsense. Wo- 
man can gladly be heard whenever she wants to speak. 
Nine-tenths of the audience at Topeka were composed of 
women. Three-fourths of our churches are women. 
More than two-thirds our subscribers are women. 
Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the teachers in this city 
are women. God bless the women! We want them 
mixed up with the men. Let them talk, the world always 
likes to hear them. Let them write, their contribu- 
tions compose the most valuable part of our pages. We 
don’t want them separated from the men. It wasn’t 
long after a man was made that God made a woman— 
the last and best of His works. It has been our privilege 
to fight for their supremacy and the time is fast coming 
when they will be paid and trusted in all educational 
affairs equally as the men are. 





THE REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD QUESTION. 

Dr. KLEMM, of Hamilton, Ohio, says: “ Ask, Where 
does the squirrel live? and not: The squirrel lives 
where? Such questions are as little instructive as is the 
practice of beginning a sentence and having it finished 
by the pupil, as, for instance: The swallow builds its 
nest near ——— ‘the window.’ No better proof of a 
teacher’s mastership in the art of questioning was ever 
given than by that conceited little boy, who came home 
from school and said: ‘I aint a-going to that school 
any more.’ ‘Why?’ asked his mother. ‘’Cause our 
teacher don’t know anything. She asks us all the time. 
We must tell her everything. To-day she even wanted 
to know what I had my boots on for !’ 

“There is one more requirement of a true question, 
namely ; it must never be uttered in a tone and accom- 
panied by a mien from which the child is to imply that 
the teacher has doubts in the pupil’s ability to answer. 
Be sure, even children who are little sensitive feel it, 
and weak ones are discouraged thereby. Confidence be- 
gets confidence. A teacher who is anxious to perfect 





herself in the art of questioning, will do well, in case she 
receives no answer, to look for the cause in the nature of 
her question. If she finds that it is correct, she may per- 
haps find the cause in the want of connection with the 
previous answer. Sometimes logic requires a connecting 
link ; sometimes it will suffice to repeat the previous an- 
swer.” 





CASES OF OVERWORK. 





WHEN the cases of so-called “overwork” in school 
have been fully investigated, the causes ascribed may be 
more satisfactory than anything yet put forth. Principal 
E. H.Cook, of the Potsdam, N. Y., normal school, in his 
paper on “‘ Systematic Habit in Education,” read before 
the convocation of the State of New York, at Albany, 
last July, touches apon a point that it would be well for 
teachers to give attention to. He says: 


Several years since I became interested in examining into the 
cases of children and youth who were withdrawn from school on 
the ground that they were breaking down from overwork. The 
results proved conclusively, to my mind at least, that the in- 
stances are rare, if in fact any can be found, where pupils break 
down from too much work, but generally from a lack of system 
in their work and from irregular habits that produce nervous- 
ness and unfit them for mental labor. The mind,to do good work 
in any given direction,must be at rest as regards other work. The 
pupil who enters upon his study-hour without a definite plan, 
puts the mind ata disadvantage, and brings the nerves into a state 
of excitement. The tendency of the mind is to recur at regular 
periods to its customary work. 

A student who sits down with a definite pian of work in his 
miad and a specific portion of time set apart for each department 
of stndy,unconsciously finds himself mentally at ease and able to 
accomplish twice as much in half the time that he will if he sits 
down with his books before him and no definite time allotted to 
each line of work. 

In the last condition he selects his subject for study and has no 
sooner entered upon it than he begins to wish that he had taken 
one of the other studies, fearing that they may be harder to ac- 
complish than this one. His mind is constantly disturbed. It is 
alaw of the mind that the adjustment of the attention is more 
easily settled to-day upon what it attended to yesterday at the 
same hour. 





ENGLISH QUESTIONS. 


— + 


The following questions were recently given to the 
pupils of the London Board schools : 


“1. What would be now thought of crusades, trial by ordeal, 
and Smithfield fires? 2. How may a current of electricity be pro- 
duced, and what magnetic, chemical, and mechanical effects may 
be brought about by means of such a current? 3. A sphere 
weighing 10 Ib., and having a radius of seven inches, hangs by a 
cord from a point in the wall, and leans against the wall. The 
point of contact of the sphere and wall is 2 feet below the point 
of suspension. Find the length and the tension of the cord. 4. 
State all the conditions you know of, which affect the climate of 
any place. 5. Why are the following pairs of words called 
‘doublets’: example and sample, faction and fashion, diamond 
and adamant? 6. State precisely how you would proceed if you 
were required to prepare a sample of pure hydrogen? 7. Write 
out examples of a definition, an axiom,a probiem, and a the- 
orem. 8. Describe the grievances which led to the Americans 
asserting their independence. 9. It is said that ‘the sun never 
sets on the Queen's dominion.’ Taking a line from London east- 
wards denote the points which would make this statement fairly 
correct. 10. Explain the terms—motion, velocity, acceleration, 
momentum, and energy.” 

The London Schoolmaster calls them ‘“ conundrums,’ 
and says, “If such questions were really put, we venture 
to think that the lowest abyss of dementia must have 
been reached by those who preside over the vagaries of 
our education.” 





INQUIRE INTO THE CAUSES. 

IF there ever was a time in the history of our country 
when we should seriously inquire into the eauses of the 
widespread outbreak of defalcation, itis now. Money 
stealers are found everywhere, not only among the 
slums of society and professed politicians, but in 
churches. The Presbsterian General Assembly has 
found a money stealer in the person of one of the treas- 
urers of her great boards of benevolence, and the Bap- 
tist home mission society has charged a well known 
New York lawyer with having applied a part of the 
funds of the society to his own use. These two cases 
have just come to light. How many more do not come 
into publicity can never be told, At all events, it is cer- 
tain that if matters go on this way much longer, it can- 
not be told who is worthy of being trusted. We shall 
come to the time, already reached in Mexico, where 
collectors of bills go out not only armed to the teeth 
themselves, but attended by a military escort. 

Public trust comee from private integrity. Govern- 
ment affairs are managed by individuals. If these 
persons are rascals the government will be rascal- 
ized, all security depart, and society be reduced to a 
state of primitive simplicity. The only possible way to 








secure public prosperity is through the intelligence and 
honesty of the rank and file of men and women who do 
the work of the world. 








AMERICANS—ALL, 





THE time is coming in the history of civilization that 
class distinctions based upon sex, race, and previous con- 
ditions of servitude will be abolished. We shall hear no 
more of colored churches, German schools, or Italian as- 
sociations, and simply be Americans,—one great family 
of humanity. In this city there were formerly schools 
for colored children, with teachers generally of African 
parentage, All children with negro blood in their veins 
were excluded from white schools. This is changed, 
and children of school age are now admitted to any 
school, without question as to their parentage or race. 
This leaves several schools with colored principals and 
teachers. Why should not these schools receive all chil- 
dren who apply, without inquiry as to their parentage. 
There is no church in this city that would deny member- 
ship to any human being who proved himself worthy of 
its communion. Neither should any distinction be made 
among those who apply for admission to a school. This 
question relates to character and fitness. There is no 
country on the face of the globe where there are so rigid 
distinctions of class as in the United States. The reason 
is because so recently the negro was held in slavery. 
The prejudice will gradually pass away. Time will 
solve the problem, 

Distinction on account of color does not obtain in Eu- 
rope and Asia, There is an aristocracy and caste there, 
but the black man is not singled out as an object of 
aversion, Here the feelings are different, and it will take 
years to work a change in public sentiment. Education 
is the principal one of the factors that will work a revo- 
lution. 





“* 


THE VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCATION, 





Mr. Buarne, in his Chautauqua address, supposes a 
young man “‘ admitted to college at eighteen, graduates 
at twenty-one, completes his professional studies at 
twenty-five, goes abroad to hear lectures in a foreign 
university, and returns home at twenty-seven or twenty- 
eight. If he be heir to a great fortune, and intends to 
lead a life of mere leisurely elegance, this form of 
preparation is very well, but if he is compelled to de- 
pend ultimately on his own labor for his bread, he is in- 
deed to be pitied. He has contracted habits and tastes 
quite out of harmony with the people among whom he 
is to live, ‘and uncongenial to the clients upon whose 
favor and confidence he must depend for success. He 
finds that the contemporary who opened a law-office at 
twenty-one or twenty-two years of age, has already 
gained a strong foot-hold in his profession ; and while 
he, with his European training, may know more in 
many fields, he knows les: in the fields essential to suc- 
cess. He finds himself junior to those of his age, and 
finds that he has wasted in general culture some pre- 
cious years which should have been devoted to his 
special calling in life. The disadvantage to which the 
young man would be subjected in the learned profes- 
sions is vastly increased when he intends to enter upon 
a business career, a banker, a merchant, a manufacturer, 
and in either case his fate is not unlikely to be that of 
a discouraged life.” 

There is much food for thought here. 





GOING TO GERMANY. 





TWO INSTANCES. 

Going to Germany for the purpose of studying its edu- 
cational systems and learning its philosophy of educz- 
tion is becoming more common. Few who return are 
Germanized, but on the contrary more intensely Ameri- 
canized, seeing the defects of our system but know- 
ing mere perfectly how they can be remedied. Two in- 
stances have just come to our notice, which show the 
great advantages of this foreign study. 

Three years ago Professor Charles DeGarmo, of the 
Illinois State Normal School, determined to go abroad 
and fit himself more thoroughly for the work of a teach- 
er. He resigned his position, turned his available assets 
into cash, and with his wife and two children sailed for 
Germany. With the exception of a few months spent 
in Paris, he remained there until about the first of © 
August, when he set sail on his return voyage. He has 
been at Halle most of the time, and-received his degree 
of Ph.D. from that University, but he spent several 
months at Jena bei Weimar, for special lines of work. 
Concerning him the IU. School Journal, says : 
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‘The appointment of Charles DeGarmo, 
position in the normal school, at Normal, "is regard 
with especial satisfaction by all friends of the 
who are a*quainted with Mr. DeGarmo; Mr, and Mrs. 
DeGarmo buried one child, a daughter, inGermany, and 
have had a sturdy son bofn to them there. They will 
be most a Weloganed | vg be i 
brother agogues will be especially y to see 
DeGarmo resume his spatpieienal duties in our 
state of Illinois.” 





We venture the prediction that Dr. DeGarmo will not 
remain long in a subordinate position, but soon receive 
a call where he can use his knowledge in directing tl the 


educational work of some large institution or city. 


The other instance is that of Dr. Levi Seeley, whose 
articles have frequently appeared in our columns. ‘He 
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western world, discontent with the order of society, espe- 
cially upon points which cannot be altered, appears to grow 
déeper and more violent. Thus, while education may still 
givé.us much in the end, tlie old enthusiastic hopes from it 
Were, as regards the time of their fruition, evidentally 
illusory. It is no more a panacea than any other, and the 
good it does is as slow to develop itself as the good that rain 








good does. We have all been just like the poor, and have ex- 


pected pleasant ~ gage: and from mere decrees and 
from too little la! 

Tt does not follow, from all this, that stiibidlen does 
not stop crime. The whole trouble comes from a mis- 
apprehension of what education is. An ‘‘educated” 
man who steals is not un educated man. M. Elisee 
Reclus may know a great deal, but if he is an anarchist 


has been studying the past three years in Germany, and| he is not educated. Mr. Hyndman may be a giaduate of 


after a close examination in pedagogy, psychology, phil-+ 





a dozen universities, but if he advocates the seizing 


osophy, and geography, the university of Leipzig granted | all capital, equalizing all men, and compelling all to 


him the degree Doctor of Philosophy. Mr. Seeley had 
an unusually successful experience as teacher before go- 


ing abroad, beginning in the common schools, teaching 
afterward at Orient and Patchogue, and finally becoming 
superintendent of the schools at Lansingburgh, N. Y. A 


teacher by nature, he became enthusiastic in seeking for, 
sounder methods and surer foundations of teaching. He: 
often says that the ScHooL JoURNAL was the chief 


means of leading him to feel that American teachers as 
yet had scarcely touched the underlying principles of 
education. Believing most thoroughly that there are 
such principles, and at the same time recognizing his 
own ignorance of them in common with the mass of 
his fellow teachers, he decided to go abroad and study 
the German schools and German pedagogy. -\ year 
each was spent in the universities of Berlin, Jena, and 
Leipzig. He made the personal acquaintance of Stoy, 
Dilthey, Masius, Rein, Kehr, and other leading peda- 
gogues throughout Germany. Prof. Masius, professor 
of pedagogy in the university of Leipzig, his chief ex- 
aminer when he took his degree, says: ‘‘ Mr. Levi See- 
ley, from New York, has attended my lectures on the 
‘History of Education,’ and also the royal pedagogical 
seminary, which is conducted by me, with greatest zeal. 
In his disertation for acquiring the degree, Doctor of 
Philosophy, as well as the examination connected there- 
with, he has proved that he possesses a comprehensive 
pedagogical knowledge and judgment. He has also 
extended in other directions his scientific education with 
most earnest endeavor, so that there remains no doubt but 
that he will make use of and verify the knowledge and 
experience which he has acquired, in like manner in his 
own land. May there be opened to him soon a suitable 
and sure field for his pedagogical efficiency.” 

Dr. Seeley has used his vacations for visiting schools, 
having traveled throughout Germany, Denmark, Nor. 
way, Sweden, Austria Italy, Switzerland, England, and 
other countries. He witnessed nearly two thousand ex- 
ercises in the schools of Germany, visiting schools of all 
grades. A thorough knowledge of German opens up to 
him a vast pedagogical literature such as does not exist 
in any other language. We have few mien now so 
thoroughly equipped for educational work, and we 
heartily welcome him home again. There is need of 
such men and we believe he is preparing for an impor- 
tant educational post. 


+ 


IT DOES NOT FOLLOW. 


The London Spectator says : 


“There is nothing in the mere development of intelli- 
gence to remove the original causes of crime or to eure 
either malice, or lust, or greed, and it died away before the 
evidence that education rather changes the form of some 
kinds of criminality than extinguishes criminality itself. 
The educated man swindles when the boor would steal, but 
the instinct of thievishness is the same in both, while g 
is slightly increased by education. Education ‘does not 
even make all men inte'ligent; for the ‘néw atiarch jt flac 
tion, which rejects all the teaching, not only of histéry, but 
of the commonest facts of experience, and even the conchi: 
sions of arithmetic, is led by educated mén; sometimes of 





high intellectual attainments. M. Elisee Reclus, author of: 
the most delightful and learned geographical -houkspis:am) 
anarchist; Prince Krapotkine, who counsels the destruc-| 


tion of society by force, is a man of unusual cultivation ; 

Mr. Hyndman, who, while he disclaims anarchism, 4) 

a desire to seize all capita!, equalize all men, and om 
all to labor, is a graduate of London University ; and many 
of the cosmopolitan revolutionists are men familiar with 
many literatures. We have further been told, time and 
again, and are still told by the advocates of popular edu- 
cation, that that would be in itself a strong guatantee for 
social order. Education has gone on diffusing its,benefits 


among larger proportions of mankind, and now while New 
England, Scotland, and Prussia, formerly among:the most 
educated states, were also the most. orderly, there are in 
Germany five hundred thousand socialists ; and all over the 


labor, he is not educated. Education has accomplished 
all that has been claimed for it. 

It does not. follow that because a man is partly edu- 
cated, therefore’ education is at fault and the schools 
should be abolished. But it does follow that the popular 
idea of education is a wrong one. The time will some- 
time come when education will be understood to be the 
training of all our powers—moral, mental, and physical. 
We continually hear education talked about as though 
it meant the teaching of the three R’s. That is not edu- 
cation : it is only part education. 

No educated man was ever a bad man. 

Let that sentence stand on this page alone and remain 
as the best expression that can be made of a great truth. 
It makes no difference what education has been consid- 
ered to be. That is not the question. What is educa- 
tion? This is the question. Let us meet it fairly and 
answer it honestly. New or old, for the rich or for the 
poor, in America or Africa, education is the same. 
















































WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF TEACHING ? 








By Levi SEELey, PH.D. 


There are many ways of considering the meaning of 
the above title, but I shall at present consider it with 
reference to the work which meets every teacher upon 
entering the school-room. More than three hundred 
thousand teachers in this great land have been brought 
within the past few days face to face with perhaps ten 
miflion children, many of them for the first time. A vast 
army of these teachers are new beginners. More thana 
million of the children are in the school for the first time. 
Perhaps a majority of the teachers have never taught 
two ‘successive terms in one school. The very unstable- 
ness of their office has led them to scarcely think of the 
above question. And yet, 1 would have every teacher 
at the outset settle this question, not in a general way, 
but ‘as applied to the individuals who constitute his 
lass or school. . But let me first answer the question 
then see ‘how it can be applied. The purpose of 
hiog is the development of the child as near as pos- 
ble into’ the ftnage of his Maker. Is that all? Yes, 
at is all, and that includes the symmetrical develop- 
ent of the physical powers, the harmonious extending 
f the intellectual i in all directions, and the cultivating 
f the heart to all of its noblest activities. Not one of 
he three directions can be omitted. Physical, intel- 
ectual, and moral development must be brought into 
nsideration to answer the full purpose of teaching; 
d this must beindjvidual. The teacher must see the 
ture man in every boy whom he may have to teach, 
d begin to shape the boy toward that ideal It does 
ot satisfy any, proper notion of teaching if the teacher 
a given number of pages of geography, history, or 
’ etic per day, or if he complete a given portion of 

decor tsak end of the term. Nor is it sufficient 

# real progress. he made in these things. Froebel 
age “ The highest, most precious good is lost to man, 

f he does not know, what he possesses, if she is not con- 

us of,it.” Se the highest and most precious end of 
is lost if the teacher has not a fixed ideal of 
con towards which he elevates the individual 

Unfortunately, frequent changes of teachers in our 
Amerigan ,system make this more difficult. How 
dent chyins ton lids nadl mnald the oharnoter of the chil- 
dren that I teagh for only one term of a few weeks? 
asks the teacher of the eountry school. If every teacher 
who reads this article will ask himself that question 
with all,gincerity, [am sure he will find some way to 
answer it, There canbe no surer means of elevating 
our schools than for all the, teachers to fix an ideal of 
{manhood to to. whieh they will, endeavor to raise! 
‘pupils, and then strive to reach it,...Ome mayisow and 
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another reap, what matters it so long as the harvest is 
garnered and the world madericher. Not too immediate 
results must be looked for, but patient, enduring, un- 
complaining, and trustful must the teacher go forward, 
little by little, step by step, ever keeping the'end in 
view. The genuine spirit of the schoo! is invisible to 
the casualeye. If the teacher effects anything in the 
school, he does it because around him centre ‘the faith 
and anticipation of the child, because he is the embodi- 
ment of good to the child. Teachers of the county, vil- 
lage, or of the cross-road school among the farms, though 
you may teach about fourteen weeks in a place and 
never two terms in one school, ask yourself what is the 
purpose of teaching the individuals who are intrus‘ed 
to you, and seek to answer it by doing what you can to 
develop the child towards its Creator. 





SOME PRINCIPLES WHICH HAVE BECOME 
ESTABLISHED. 





By JAMES JOHONNOL. 





In education the ends sought are the development 
and training of all the powers of mind and body, and 
the storing of the mind with the knowledge that. is of 
the greatest worth in the performance of duily duty. 
From long experience, certain notions in regard to 
teaching have become established, which now have all 
the force of law, and which must form the basis of the 
future educational science, By observing these laws, 
we, with greater or less certainty, attain educational 
ends; by violating them we assuredly defeat these 
ends. 

The teacher that has no clearly defined end in view, 
and no well-established principles as a guide to action, 
must hopelessly drift and finally settle down into mere 
routine, where processes are rational only by accident, 
and where failure in securing the highest educational 
result is the rule. 

On the other hand, the teacher who strives to follow 
philosophic systems is in danger of a too rigid adher- 
ence to system. Teaching is not a mere mechanical 
process; it is a vital organism. It is not built, it 
grows. System is good in the exact ratio that it pro- 
motes growth. System for its own sake renders phil- 
osophy as lifeless and unproductive as the old unreason- 
ing processes, 

A few of the laws now generally recognized by 
thoughtful teachers may be briefly stated : 

1. The observing powers must be carefully developed 
and trained. 

As all knowledge of the outward world must come 
through the senses, and, as such knowledge is necessary 
to the mind’s growth, it follows that the senses should 
be made acute, and that the mind should be trained to 
give attention to sensory action. 

Physiologists tell us that the trained ear of the musi- 
cian is a more complicated and perfect organism than 
that of the ordinary man, and that, in consequence, he 
hears a greater variety of sounds, and his capacity for 
enjoyment which sounds give is greatly increased. The 
same is true of the trained eye of the microscopist, and 
of the astronomer,—they see things in their respective 
fields of vision invisible to common eyes, While the 
objects of education are not to make experts in the dif- 
ferent fields of industry, it seems obvious that it should 


;| be the aim of every tercher to train the senses of his 


pupils to nice discriminations, both for the purposes of 
enjoyment and of knowledge. 

In routine schools little ‘attention is given to this 
most fundamental of all educational processes, and 
graduates of the schools often go through life, ‘‘ having 
ears that hear not, and eyes that see not.” 

2. Vague notions should be changed into definite ideas. 

The experience of children before they enter school 
gives them a multitude of impressions and notions, 
vague and general in ‘character: They have had no 
opportunity for:nice discriminations. It seems obvious 
that the teacher should’ make-use of this experience to 
as great an extent as possible—an experience which has 
left, its impress-of development -and: its increment of 
knowledge. By ingrafting the new teathing upon the 
old experience, the advance becomes an orderly growth. 
The steps necessary to secure the desired end are two- 
fold—a closer observation of: the individual object, and 
the comparison of different objects. 

For example, the vague notion which a child has of a 
maple tree may be made more definite by observing the 
form of its branches, leaves, and fruit, the structure of 
its bark and weed,-and the color of its different parts, — 
all individual peculiarities } and a still farther advance 





is made by comparing these featarés with the corre- 
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sponding ones of an ash or pine. ter of little worth, such as the petty details of battles, acknowledge your error, and change your 


In this direction routine schools are exceedingly de- 
fective. School life has little relation to common life 
The earlier activities of the child are ignored in the 
scho»l-room processes. School work, instead of grow- 
ing out of previous experiences, is set up on an entirely 
new foundation, arousing no interest, wasting time, and 
crippling powers. 

8. The mind should be led to a perception of relations. 

One of the points upon which Agassiz laid great 
stress, was the importance of the comparative, as 
against the mere descriptive. When facts are observed, 
or things described as isolated, they excite little in- 
terest. Making but a feeble impression upon the mind, 
they are soon forgotten or remembered only by an 
effort of arbitrary memory, the most exhaustive of all 
mental processes. Description ends with the things 
described ; comparison reaches out towards laws and 
principles. The difference between the two processes 
has well been stated as the difference between eyesight 
and insight ; between observation and intelligence ; be- 
tween looking upon and seeing the external, and look- 
ing through and seeing the object as one link im the 
chain of existence. 

In the routine schools the branches taught have no re- 
lations one to another, and even the topics in each 
branch are often treated as independent. The teaching, 
instead of being a chain held together by welded links, 
is as a rope of sand, falling apart at every point. In 
consequence, the understanding is not reached, the rea_ 
son is not awakened, curiosity remains dormant, the 
power of association in memory is not invoked, and 
mental power is frittered away in endless details of dis- 
connected facts. In this way the mind becomes satis- 
fied with the frivolous, and oblivious of that higher 
world which can be known only through a wide 
knowledge of the laws which govern things. 

4. Conscious thought and action must be changed to the 
unconscious, 

In bodily activity, the first steps are always taken 


with consciousness, which is often painful in its inten- | 


sity; but by repetition the same acts are performed with 


little or no consciousness. Walking, to a baby, is a sol-. 


emn act, requiring its whole attention ; walking, to us, 
is automatic. The tyro in music or in the crafts is 
awkward, constrained, and intense in his attention to 


the movements of his work ; the master is intent on the 
end, the movements being made with the mininum of 


consciousness. Indeed, so long as a part of the atten. 


tion is necessarily directed to the manner of doing, the 


work will be imperfect. 

In mental processes the same truth holds. Thinking, 
in any new direction, is usually slow and laborious, but 
with practice it moves with ever increasing freedom. 
The child in adding, pauses, hesitates, and thinks at 
each step ; the accountant grasps results with mechanic- 
like precision. The housewife performs her cookery 
while chatting with a neighbor upon topics foreign to 
the occupation, the work going on semi-automatically. 

In the moral world we have additional illustrations of 
the same law. Both moral and immoral acts are at first 
performed consciously. We know whether we intend 
to do good or evil; but by repetition the same kind of 
acts are performed unconsciously, and the character of 
the person has become fixed. If a child starts in the di- 
rection of selfishness, then selfishness will appear in his 
unconscious acts; if he starts in the direction of kind- 
ness and justice, then these sentiments will uncon- 
sciously manifest themselves. 

Physiologists tell us that probably the mind consci- 
ously and directly acts through the cerebrum, while the 
seat of unconscious action is in the lower nervous cen- 
ters. The mind, acting through the cerebrum, directs 
the first steps in every thought and action, but after a 
sufficient number of repetitions, the control of such 
thought and action is relegated to the lower nervous 
centers, and becomes unconscious or semi-unconscious. 
In this way the mind and brain are relieved from much 
labor, and left free to enter upon new fields of ac- 
tivity. 

The general name given to these unconscious actions 
is habit ; the successive action coming from habit is 
skill ; and the method of obtaining skill is training. Ed- 
ucation, then, consists of two parts—the instruction, 
which gives intelligence, and the training, which gives 
skill. The value of educational work may be measured 
by the unconscious activity which the pupil displays in 
sound conclusions and in the performance of duty. 

Routine teaching never considers the principles, here 
involved. It etrs in method by failing to make instruc- 
tion intelligent, or by omitting training so that there 
follows no skill, it errs by giving time to subject mat- 


the dates of unimportant events, and the names and sit- 
uation of insignificant places. It errs by a misdirection 
of training, as in giving the skill to parse with no abil 
ity to construct, or the power to speak in several 
tongues without having anything to say worth saying 
in any of them. 

5. Intelligence should be devoted to service and sub- 
ordinated to use. 

Good conduct is the fruitage of education. Intelli- 
gence is the light to guide conduct in untrodden paths. 
Fine culture finds its highest expression in service to 
bumanity, and all knowledge, study, and experience 
are valuable as they directly promote this end. The 
maxim that “we should pursue knowledge for its own 
sake,” can be defended only by showing that all knowl- 
edge conduces to human welfare. 

The so-called practical man is seen to be too narrow- 
He would harness intelligence directly to the plow, and 
knowledge that he cannot make serviceable in gaining 
daily bread he would discard altogether. But the 
practical view can be defended when we enlarge the 
meaning of the word utility and make it include all 
those agencies which directly or indirectly promote the 
highest welfare of man. 

In the olden schools, no thought was given to the rela- 
tive value of the branches taught as affecting conduct,and 
no discriminations were made in regard to adapting in- 
struction to each stage of development. Even where, in 
some measure, scientific results were given, they took 
such feeble hold that principles were powerless in con- 
trolling action. Teachers held eloquent discourse upon 
physiology, yet paid no attention to the ventilation of 
their school-rooms; they taught pupils to correct the 
errors of distinguished writers, while they were per- 
mitted to violate the laws of language in their own 
speech. Many achild was taught to perform intricate 
problems, while he blundered in making change at a 
grocery. In this want of application of law to conduct, 
we see that what passed for education was the gaining 
of the semblance of knowledge, and was a delusion and 
a fraud. 

In the correction of these evils, and in the full realiz- 
ation of the primciples here set forth we find the warrant 
for the ‘“‘New Education,” which makes processes in- 
telligent ; which founds education upon science ; which 
subordinates language to thought; which squarely 
denies the old notion that linguistic study is the only 
road to culture; and which demands that the hand as 
well as the eye and brain shall be trained to use. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


A FEW HINTS. 


By SoLoman S14s, Schoharie, N. Y. 
I. Never take ‘“‘I cannot” from a pupil you know, or 
have reason to believe, has studied the lesson. 
(1). Why does the pupil say ‘‘I cannot?” 
a. Timidity.—Laughter the deadliest weapon in 
the world. 











b. Idea not perfectly clear in his mind. 

c. Too much “ bookishness.” He thinks he must 
repeat it as it is in the book, and he cannot re- 
member. 

(2). How remedied? 

a. Let pupil know you believe in his ability to 
learn and recite. 

Illustration, —Boy with a wheel-barrow, ‘“‘ You 
can wheel it.” You have lost your grip on him. 
“It is pretty heavy; shall I help you?’ He is 
inspired with a determination to conquer. 

b. Vary your method of presenting. 


1. Do not repeat an explanation. Change it. 
2. Seldom tell directly. When admissable. 
II. Never believe a pupil fully understands a difficult 
point because he says he does. 
(1). Why does he say so? 
a. Timidity makes him. 
b. A desire not to be thought a fool. 
c. A desire not to annoy or trouble the teacher. 
(2). How remedied ? 
Try the subjecé in different ways and with other 
examples. 
III. Never become impatient. 
a. It dampens the pupil’s ardor, 
b. It crushes out his hope. 
c. It creates antagonism. 
If you are hooted, or epithets used by the 
pupils, find out the cause of the antayonism, 





method. 
Why are some pupils backward? 
1. Home work, and home influences, 
2. Lack of proper training. 
8. Mental slowness. 
4. Timidity. 
5. Study, not the right kind to interest. 
6. Subject not properly presented in the text- 

book. 
7. Mental incapacity to grasp it yet. 
8. The fault is in you— 

(a). You do not properly present it, making the steps 
clear at the time. 
(b). You have not led up to it properly, going from 

the Known to the Unknown. 
(c). You dv not show its connection with what has 
gone before, and inspire by what is to come hereafter. 
IV. Have your work systematized. 

a. Scientific teaching is not ‘‘slip-shod.” 

b. Scientific teaching is (1) Consecutive, (2) Exact, 
(3) Conclusive. 

c. Scientific teaching leads the pupil (1) to observe, 
think, and reason, (2) to apply the principles to other 
studies, (3) to desire and seek to know. 

d. Scientific teaching is formulated, and therefore 
capable of being individualized and applied. 

TEACHING. 

I, The mind needs three things in order to grow. 

a. Exercise—dwarfed without it. 

b. Change. 

c. Rest—-overworked and impaired without it. 
. The pupil must Do in order to learn. 

a. How do we cultivate the senses? 
The mariner—the pianist—the watch-smith. 
So with the mind. 
Cube root! Who ever learned it from a rule? 
Correct grammar. Only by correct use. 
The villainy of “false syntax” in our text- 
books. 
. Why class recitations. 

(1). To see that the pupils know and practice. 

(2). The manner of conducting. 

III. Cultivate the mind in the order of growth. 

(A). First step in cultivating the mind. 
How do we get a knowledge of external world ? 
Picture the loss of the different senses. 

1. This shows sense and perception come first. 

2. What three senses most used in school ?—The 

eye—the ear—the touch. 

3. Why have pupils handle objects? 

(a) To form habits of observation. 

(b) To insure trustworthiness of sense—Story of the 
detective— 

(c) Because the accurate eye and skillful hand will 
be needed in active life. 

(d) This shows us the value of map-drawing, mould- 
ing in sand, writing, review questions, drills. 

(e) Some pupils find it difficult to write. Why? 
What do they need? 

4. Define Perception— 

That power of the mind by means of which it acquires 
knowledge through the senses. 

It is a violation of nature to make the children memo- 
rize knowledge from the text-book when the sources are 
all around them. 


b. 





FOR THE COMMENCING TEACHER. 


Il. 

VENTILATION.—This should be attended to at the com- 
mencement, The best and cheapest effective plan is to 
open a hole directly under the stove leading out of doors, 
half way up the side of the building. Pure air can be 
introduced by a sliding door over the opening that can 
be instantly opened. This will admit plenty of pure air, 
which will be somewhat warmed by passing over the 
stove. Foul air can be expelled by slightly opening the 
windows at the top, or by means of ventilating holes in 
or near the ceiling, and near the floor. All openings for 
the ingress or egress of air should be carefully guarded 
so as to be instantly opened or closed. The health of pu- 
pils depends upon this precaution. A cold draught of 
air directly on one side of a person exposed to a warm 
draught on the other, will be certain to produce great 
injury. Thousands of pupils have been permanently 
injured through the thoughtless carelessness and ignor- 
ance of teachers. Follow the dictates of common sense 
and remember that : 

Foul air is charged with the seeds of death. 





Cold. draughts on a heated body is worse than foul air, 
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The editor of the Central School Journal, Keokuk, 
Iowa, recently well said: ‘‘How many headaches and 
backaches and general illness that have been ascribed 
by fond parents to overstudy, were really due to the 
miserable condition of school buildings, we may not say. 
We have seen children climb long flights of stairs when 
such effort was a direct violation of the simplest laws of 
health. We have entered school-rooms where the air 
was dense and foul with noxious uffluvia. We have 
seen the children seated so that the glaring light shone 
directly in their eyes. We have seen them pale and 
languid. We have noted the listless air, and sympa- 
thized with the headaches. We knew the cause, and 
we have time and again uttered our feeble protest. I/ 
our desire is to ruin children physically, the present 
arrangement of buildings is well suited to the purpose. 
Let two stories be the extreme height of our buildings. 
Let us insist upon scientific modes of ventilation and 
xive the teacher to understand that this matter must 
not be neglected, and we shall have less trouble with our 
pupils’ health.” 

HEALTH OF PUPILS. PRECAUTIONS.—See that pupils 
do not sit with wet feet or clothes. Injury seldom comes 
from wet feet when one is exercising. Sitting still five 
minutes will produce more injury than exercise for three 
hours in the wet. If socks or clothes cannot be changed, 
send the pupils home. This is better than disease and 
sickness. 

See that pupils are properly seated, whether they are 
too cold, or too warm ; whether they are taking too little, 
or too much exercise ; whether they are sitting properly, 
or contracting habits which will prove injurious to their 
health. The use of tobacco is becoming quite common 
among boys, and chewing gum among girls, in some vil- 
lages. Both these habits are injurious to health. See to 
the way light strikes the eyes of pupils. Much has been 
said on this subject during the past few years. The re- 
arranging of seats and curtaining windows will gener- 
ally prevent injury. The school-house should be kept 
clean, neat, and cheerful. Health is effected by the 
condition of the mind. An unattractive room will affect 
the body, while many diseases will be driven away by the 
influence of cheerfulness and sunlight. Attend to the 
plays of your pupils. Many weak children are per- 
manently injured by violent games. It is frequently the 
case that healthful plays are not adapted through ig- 
noranve of their nature. The pupil out of doors is as 
much under the teacher’s care as in-doors, and it would 
not be at all improper for her to take an active part in 
certain sports and amusements. Play is a child’s second 
nature. Its exhilarating effects will go a long way to- 
wards making study effective. Dull, dumpy children, 
who never play, will never study. Their minds are 
spongy and doughy. A good game, or a good laugh is 
like a good shower on a thirsty field. It enlivens the 
face of nature. 

What kind of a place have your pupils for play? 
What apparatus for ball or cricket games? Can they 
run, jump, leap, without interfering with the rights of 
others? Do your pupils stand around idly and listlessly 
at recess. 

What Times have your pupils for play? Some whole 
half-days can be devoted to play, with the trustees’ con- 
sent. A good, well contested game of base-ball will 
often do more to make independent men out of certain 
boys than a month’s study, but periods of work should 
always alternate with periods of play. 

The presence of the teacher on the play-ground should 
always be welcome. If he enters heartily into their 
sport he will be certain to get their hearty sympathy. 
There is no place on the play-ground for crustiness and 
dignity. If a teacher cannot be a boy or a girl in feel- 
ing and action let him stay away from the play-yard. 
He puts himself on somewhat of an equal with his pu- 
pils, and governs them by the force of his character. 
There is no place on a play-ground for the exercise of 
authority. 


READING CIRCLES. 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 











B. C. Gregory, Secretary. 
The course of reading for the second year consists of 
four books, one from each of the following groups : 
GROUP I. 
‘‘Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy,” ‘‘Quick’s Educa- 
tional Reformers,” ‘‘ Compayre’s History of Pedagogy.” 


GROUP I. 


“ Payne's Lectures on Education,” ‘‘ Barnes’ Medieval 
and Modern History,” ‘‘ Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching.” 


GROUP II. 


“Sully’s Psychology” (abridged), ‘‘ Tate’s Philosophy 
of Education,” ‘“‘ The Chautauquan.” 


GROUP IV. 

“‘Swinton’s Studies in Literature,” ‘‘ Riverside : Haw- 
thorne, Nos. 7, 8, 9, & 10,” * Irving’s Sketch Book.” 

The course is so arranged that, depending on his selec- 
tion, the member may make the course more or less 
technical, as he sees fit. The first group is entirely ped- 
agogical, and thus, at least, one book of that character 
must be read. j 

The semi-annnal meeting of the Board of Control, held 
at Trenton, last June, was of a most encouraging char- 
acter. By the report of the Committee on Local Man- 
agement, it was apparent that the circle had been re- 
ceived with favor throughout the state. The member- 
ship at that time was 1,317. In almost every county and 
city of New Jersey a working Board of Management is 
organized. State Supt. Chapman addressed the meet- 
ing and spoke of the interest he had found everywhere 
throughout the state in the work of the reading circie. 
He expressed himself as in hearty sympathy with the 
work and expected great results from it. 

The following rules concerning the ‘ Chautauquan ” 
were adopted : 

1. Only that portion of the magazine known as the 
required reading shall be considered as the prescribed 
reading for this circle. 

2. The course, as far as “‘ The Chautauquan” is con- 
cerned, shall commence hereafter with the October 
number and end with the July number of the current 
year, as several of the articles of ‘‘ The Chautauquan” 
are serial, and to break in in January leaves important 
parts of the year’s course unread. 

It was resolved that each year’s course of reading be 
understood to end at the close of June or December, as 
the individual member may elect. This will enable 
those who begin late in the year to have time to finish 
their course. 

A plan of post-graduate reading, to be recognized by 
the awarding of seals, on a plan similar to that followed 
in the C. L. S. C., was adopted. A committee, consisting 
of Supt. Barringer, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Gregory, Supt. 
Meleney, and Mr Eckersley, has been appointed to carry 
the measure into effect. 

The committee on course of reading and books has ap- 
pointed a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. Meleney, 
Brace, and Eckersley, to recommend to the Board a plan 
for the formation of a Young Folks’ Reading Elmoir, 
subordinate to the Teacher’s Reading Circle. 

It was resolved very early in the year to district the 
state, and request each member of the Board of Control 
to take charge of a given district. 

In March it was resolved to hold a series of meetings 
in various parts of the state, to which were to be invited 
the Boards of Management of adjacent districts ; these 
meetings were conducted by the Chairman and Secre- 
tary, and were in the highest degree successful. 

They were largely attended, enthusiastic, and resulted 
in the diffusion of more correct ideas relating to the 
circle, and a generally quickening throughout the state. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


WHO WROTE? 











. Liberty and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable. 
Knowledge is power. 
. Once upon a midnight dreary. 
. Of all sad words of tongue or pén, 
The saddest are these, it might have been. 
. John Brown’s body lies mouldering in the ground. 
. What is so rare as a day in June? 
. This is the forest primeval. 
The breaking waves dashed high. 
. Rock of ages, cleft for me. 
10. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
11, One sweetly solemn thought comes to me o’er and 
o’er. 
12. Has any old fellow got mixed with boys. 
18. Hannah at the window binding shoes. 
14. Home, Sweet Home. 
15. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll. 
16, The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 








. Give me liberty, or give me death. 
. The melancholy days are come. 
. To be or not to be, that is the question. 
The Bells. 
Anabel Lee. 
Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow. 
The Bridge of Sighs. 
The Song of the Shirt. 
You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother, dear. 
There is a land of pure delight, 

Where Saints immortal dwell. 
Out, damned spot. 
The Barefoot Boy. 
The evil that men do lives after them. 
A man’sa man for a’ that. 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
The Star Spangled Banner. 
The shades of night were falling fast. 
Drink to me with thine eyes. 
Now is the winter of our discontent. 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 
. The quality of mercy is not strained. 
. Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven first-born ! 
How fine has the day been! how bright was the 
sun! 
Robert of Lincoln. 
How doth the little busy bee ? 
. ’Tis the last rose of summer. 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 
Bingen on the Rhine. 
On Linden when the sun was low. 
There was a sound of revelry by night. 
. We are two travelers, Roger and I. Roger's my 
dog. 
My country ’tis of thee. 
‘* Make way for Liberty,” he cried ; ‘‘ Make way for 
Liberty,” and died! 
Lochiel, Lochiel ! beware of the day. 
England, with all thy faults, I love thee still,—my 
country ! 

. Barbara Frietchie. 
58, Up from the south at break of day. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

. A Court Lady. 

. The harp that once through Tara's halls. 

. Give me three grains of corn, mother. 
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THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
TO BE READ BEFORE THE SCHOOL. 


(It would be well to write one on the board each day.) 

“I cannot promise to be an Agassiz, or a Sumner, but 
I do promise to be an honest man.” 

Learn to know and value the praise that is worth hav- 
ing, and to excite the admiration of excellent people by 
being modest as well as pretty. 

Secrets kill; the truth alone can save, and heal, and set 
us free. 

‘* What have you decided to be, Mac?” 

‘‘ A man first, and a good one if possible; after that, 
what I can find to do.” 

‘Watch, and never get tired of trying, and never 
think it is impossible to mend your faults.” 

Faithfulness in little things fits one for heroism when 
the great trials come. 

You cannot be too careful; watch your tongue and 
eyes and hands, for it is easy to tell and look and act un- 
truth. 

To be good, and love to do good; it is hard work some- 
times, I know very well; but we all help one another, 
and so get on.” 

Being kind and cheerful, doing one’s duty, helping 
others, and loving God, is the best way to show that we 
are honest in the true sense of the word. 

“*T’ve got no rich friends to help me up, but, sooner or 
later, I mean to find a place among cultivated people; 
and while I am working and waiting, I can be fitting my- 
self to fill that place.” 

People don’t grow famous in a hurry, and it takes a 
great deal of hard work even to earn your bread and 
butter. 

Industry is a good teacher, and money cannot buy 
happiness. 

A THORN is small, but he who has felt it does not for- 
get it. 

PROVERBS are the lamps to words. 


CHEWING the chewed—.e., repeating idle words. 
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. Of what substances can black ink be made? 

. Is gutta percha the same as India rubber? 

. From what substance are the analine dies extracted ? 
. What is a strike ? 

. How many United States Senators has each state? 


. What is steel ? 


. What is the meaning of the word benevolence ? 


. Who was called the ‘‘ Little Corp ral”? 
. What United States general was called “ Little 


. Who invented the magnetic telegraph? 
. Who is Edison? 


. Would it be good for wheat growers? Why? 


S38 3S £8 RESSB 


- Mr. Parnell speaks of ‘‘ autonomous government.” 
. What are the names of the two leading political 
. How long has Queen Victoria reigned ? 


. Who wrote “ Oft in the stilly night ?” 
. In the recent sloop race, did the Mayflower or Gala- 


. From what town is the word tariff derived? 


FIFTY QUESTIONS. 
Is air a chemical compound or a mixture? 
Of what elements is water composed? 
Is Indian corn an annual or a biennial ? 
When will President Cleveland’s term expire ? 
Of w hat is glass made? 
What substances are used in the manufacture of 
paper? 


How many states are there? 
Of what is brass made? 


Does water belong to the vegetable, animal, or 
mineral kingdom? 


What of the word beneficence ? 
Mac”? 


What has he invented? 

For what is a cotton gin used? 

What makes water run down hill? 

Who is Henry George ? 

How many Chicago anarchists have been sentenced 
to death? 

How many years has the postal card been in use? 

Is the Republican party older or younger than the 
Democratic party ? 

What do Prohibitionists believe ? 

Is the protective tariff good for the iron industry? 
Why? 


What is an employee ? 

Is it usual to call a woman author an authoress ? 
What is the “‘ silver question” ? 

What is meant by the expression, “ The silver dollar 
is worth only 79 cents ?” 

Would a copper dollar be worth as much as a silver 
dollar if issued by the authority of the United States? 
Is any political party in this country committed to 
a protective tariff and the protection of the negro? 
What is the civil service reform ? 

Who is Mr. Parnell ? 

Pronounce “‘ Parnell” correctly. 


What does he mean ? 


parties in England? 


tea win the victory ? 

Who would be sovereign of Great Britain if Victoria 
should die? 

Of what is the “lead” in a lead pencil made? 

Is France a monarchy or republic? 

Has Spain a king? _ 





SELECTIONS. 
(For Recitation.) 
The sea is a jovial comrade, 
He laughs wherever he goes ; 
His merriment shines in the dimpling lines 
That wrinkle his hale repose ; 
He lays himself down at the feet of the sun, 
And shakes all over with glee, 
And the broad-backed billows fall faint on the shore, 
In the mirth of the mighty sea. 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 





As the waxing moon can take 

The tidal waters in her wake, 

And lead them round and round to break 
Obedient to her drawings dim ; 

So may the movements of His mind, 

The first Great Father of mankind, 

Affect with answering movements blind, 
And draw the souls that breathe by Him. 

JEAN INGELOW. 


Man dwells apart, though not alone, 





The best of thoughts which he hath known, 
For lack of listeners are not said. 
JEAN INGELOW. 


O. velvet bee, you're a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold ; 
O, brave marsh- meadow birds, rich and yellow, 


Give me your money to hold ! 
JEAN INGELOW. 








Loveliest of lovely things are they, 

On earth, that soonest pass away. 

The rose that lives its little hour, 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. 
WILLIAM CULLEN Bry ANT. 





The wind moans in the wood, 
The leaf drops from the tree ; 
The cold rain falls on the graves of the good, 
The cold mist comes up from the sea. 
B. F. WILson, in Autumn Song. 





The lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of golden rod ; 
‘And everywhere the purple asters nod, 
And bend, and wave, and flit. 
HELEN Honrt. 





There's a spirit above and a spirit below, 
A spirit of joy and a spirit of woe ; 
The spirit above is the spirit divine ; 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine. 
Found on the vaults of a wine cellar. 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 








Earthquakes never come singly. 

On Novy. 1, 1755, 3,000 persons were destroyed in Lisbon by a 
tidal wave, coming immediately after an earthquake. 

The scientisis say that Charlestown need not expect another 
earthquake for hundreds of years. This will be good news to the 
people there. 

The English are using Japanese picture books with an English 
text for children. 

Gladstone's last pamphiet is published by the Scribners’ for 
ten cents. 

J. W. Liyne, for several years superintenden® of the Danvill- 
schools, Illinois, has been elected to the superintendency of th: 
Evansville, Indiana, schools. Evansville 1s the second city of the 
state, hence the change is a decided promotion. 

Supt. W. B. Powell, of Washington, D. C., has prepared a new 
book, “ How to See,” which is now ready for issue. Cow- 
perthwait & Co. are the publisbers. Anything that bears Sup'. 
Powell’s name will receive a cordial welcome from teachers 
everywhere. 

8. T. Gillan, principal of the Danville, Il, high school, has been 
elected to a position in the Wisconsin State Normal School, at 
Milwaukee. Mr. Gillan is a graduate of the Dlioois State Norma! 
School. He was for two years in charge of the Galena school-, 
and for the last few years has held his present position. He i- 
widely known as one of our best institute workers, and ha« 
always taken a prominent part in educational meetings. 

Dr, J. A. Sewell, for many years professor of natural science i ; 
the Illinois State Normal School, bas resigned the presidency of 
the Colorado State University. 

O. T. Bright, well known throughout the country, has resigned 
the principalship of the Douglas School, where he bas been for 
many years, in order to accept the superintendency of the Engle- 
wood schools. His salary is advanced $800. 

E. A. Gastmao, of Decatur, Ill, and 8. H. Hall, of Camp Point. 
in the same state, are among the oldest teachers in continuous 
service in that state. Mr. Gastman has been in Decatur twenty- 
six years, while Mr. Hail has been in Camp Point twenty years. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes suffered severely on his homeward 
voyage. 

Henry George has promised the workingman of New York City 
that he will run for mayor if they will guarantee him 30,000 
votes. 

Count Leo Tolstoi, the Russian novelist, bas written a play 
which attributes the invention of brandy to the devil. 

Rev. Philip Brooks pays about $500 each year to secure free 
seats for the poorer members of his congregation. 

Henry M. Stanley is recovering. 

Mobile was taken Sept. 5, 1864. 

Steamer Artic was lost Sept. 27, 1854. 

Sabastopol was assalted Sept. 8, 1855. 

Ethan Allen was taken prisoner Sept. 25, 1777. 

General Newton, the new New York Commissioner of Public 
Works, ts an honest man ; in addition he is a scholar and a gentie- 
man, 

There is a growing feeling that telegraph and telephone wires 
in cities, should be buried. 

General Delgado has invaded Honduras. 

Mr. Gladstone has gone to Belgium for rest. 

The Alaska seal fisheries have paid the government $262,437. 

Within ten months all the Democratic candidates for the Presi- 
dency since the war, with the exception of Cleveland, have died. 
General McClellan died Oct. 28, 1885. 





He walks among his piers unread ; 





General Hancock died Feb. 10, 1886. 

Horatio Seymour died Feb. 12, 1886. 

Samuel Jones Tilden, died Aug. 4, 1886. 

And Thomas A. Hendricks died Noy. 25, 1885. 


There are two Democrats living who have been candidates for 
the Vice- Presidency — Pendleton and English. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Senator Sherman thinks the hard times in Ohio are due to the 
discrimination of railroads which tends to advance western lands 
to the injury of eastern farmers. 

Our climate does not agree with the obelisk in Cent:al Park. 

A severe shock of earthquake was felt in this country on the 
morning of Sept. 1. 

The saloon is a more powerful factor in politics than the 
chureb. 

Ruskin has recovered. 

Tennyson is revising an unpublished poem. 

Justin McCarthy is coming to this coun try. 

Mr. Henry George is a candidate for mayor of New York. 

The Illinois Prohibitionists have decided to put a ticket in the 
field this fall. 

The Probibitionis's of Pennsylvania have nominated Charles 8. 
Wo'fe for Governor, and for Congressman-at-Large the Rev. 
John 8. Palmer, a colored Meth dist clergyman. 

Ir Ohio the Republicans have renominated General James 8. 
Robinson to head their ticket as Secretary of State. 

General Newton is hard at work as Commissioner of Public 
Works in New York City. 

The question raised by Commission>r of Immigration Stephen- 
son as to the right of Mormons to land here under bonds given by 
Mormon agen's, has been answered in their favor by the Treasury 
Department. 

A great Socialist meeting was recently held in London, at which 
inflammatory speeches were made. No violence was attempted. 

Earthquakes in the Greek islands caused the loss of several 
hundred lives. 

Chicago was recently shaken by the explosion of 100,000 pounds 
of power. dynamite, and other explosives. Only one man was 


killed. The cause of the explosion was lightning. 
The reports that Mr. Sedgwick, the special agent sent by our 
Government to Mexico, had misconducted himself socially there 


are emphatically denied. 

The report that the adoption of Prohibition has injured the 
business of Atlanta is emphatically denied. 

A curious phenomenon, at first greatly exaggerated, is the re- 
markable flow of water from a ‘‘geyser” at Belle Plain, Ia., 
where an artesian wel! had been sunk. 

Yellow fever, or something very much like it, exists at Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Several persons assert that they have seen the sea-serpent (or @ 
sea-serpent) in the Hudson and Connecticut Rivers. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered the city of Edinburgh £25,- 
000 for a free library, on condition that it adopts a small tax to 
cover current expenses. 

Cholera continues its ravages in Italy. 

There has been slight rioting in Belfast. 


The Anti-Saloon Republicans of New York met in convention 
in Bing hamton last week. 


Geronimo and his band have surrendered again—this time for 
good, 

General Lioyd Aspinwall died in New York on September 4. 

Renewed earthquakes have been felt in Greece. 

The New Hebrides Islands have been annexed to France. 


Prince Alexander is making a strong effort to re-establish him- 
self on his throne. 


Prince Alexander made strong efforts to re-establish himself on 
his throne, but did not succeed. He has abdicated, and Kussa 
will hereafter contro! his kingdom. 


State conventions of Republicans and Democrats have been 
held in the various states, for the purpose of nominating state 
officers. The Prohibition party is rapidly growing in power and 
influence. 

Neither Alexander's diplomatic submission to the Tsar nor his 
amnesty granted to the revolutionists having had any effect to 
placate the Russian bear, the prince had evidently to choose be- 
tween involving his country in a war with Russia and leaving it 
to fall under Russian contro! without a war, unless other Euro- 
pean powers would intervene for his protection. The result 
makes it evident that he certainly could not count on the German 
nation for aid, and that probably he could count on the German 
nation for an enemy, if he ventured to disregard the Tsar's 
menace. What occult reason should lead Bismarck to promote 
the scheme of Russian aggrandizement in Europe we confess our- 
selves unable to imagine. The national sentiment of Germany 
ig unmistakably with the injured prince, but Bismarck does not 
represent the people of Germany. Turkey, which owes him pro- 
teotion. is unable to furnish it. England, with an unsettled Irish 
question on her hands, is out of European politics. However 
Italy and Austria may sympathize w'th Bulgaria, they are not 
strong enough alone to take up arms in her defense against 
Russia. And France will bide her time until a European war 
affords an opportunity for striking a blow at Germany with 
some hope of success. Ia short, the Turkish question, in its 
present phase, depends upon the will of Bismarck, who is appar- 
ently guided by no moral priuciple, and only one political princi- 
ple—the aggrandizement of the German Empire and the central- 
ization of imperial power in that empire. 


effects of warm weather are overcome by 


The 
Hood's 100 doses $1, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Laurel Hall Educational Association was formed here this 
week for the purpose of providing technical training for young 
women. The school is in San Mateo, but the association in this 
city will hold meetings for the discussion of educational topics 
and lectures. One hundred and twenty graduates of the school 
have joined the association. 











COLORADO. 


Mr. R. C. STOREY, who spent a very successful year as prin ci- 
palof the Ouray school, resigned at the close of the year to ac- 
cept a position in Utah. 

Mr A. A. MOULTON will have charge of the Fairplay school this 
yea". This is Mr. Moulton’s first work in Colorado though he has 
hac extended experience in other states. We believe that we are 
correct in stating that Prof. Moulton has been the president of a 
leading csllege in the Buckeye State. Pulmonary trouble Grove 
him to the mountains. Promised health and that charm th2 
school always has for an old teacher has induced him to resume 
educational work. Welcome. 

The Park county Teacher’s Association have postponed their 
convention until November ?7, on which date it is confidently 
expected to be held. The convention will be held at Como and an 
entertaining program will be arranged. 

PRINCIPAL GuTTEeRY, Of Del Norte, visited his eastern home 
during the summer, and while there took to himself a wife. Mrs. 
Guttery will teach one of the primary departments at Del Norte 
this year. 

The contracts have been let for a five thousand dollar school 
house at the new town of Monte Vista, in the San Luis Valley. 

Greeley employs 15 teachers, with a fair prospect of needing 
two more very soon. 

Pror. J, A. CAMPBELL. of Longmont, is a fine worker. So say 
his board, his teachers, his pupils, his patrons, and so must this 
itemizer report to the world at large. 

The Denver H. 8S. building is to be fimshed by August, ’89, 
When completed it is to be tne finest in the west. 

Mrs. F. A. TEMPLE is the new instructor of English literature 
and French in Denver University. 

The new superintendent of Boulder schools is N. B. Webb. 

Hon. H. M. HALE enters upon his fifteenth year as principal of 
the Central City schools. There are 7 assistants. 

There are 2,974 youth of school age in Pueblo Co. 

D. T. Stone is principal of Grand Junction for the current 
year. He is reported to have done excellent work at Del Norte. 
So. Pueblo. State Correspondent. F. B, GAULT. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in New Haven the last part of October. Due notice will ap- 
pear in the JOURNAL. 

Te Cheshire schools begin with a strong corps of teachers. 
There is great need of a central graded school with a high school 
course, 

The entering class at the state normal school numbers eighty- 
one members, twenty eight of whom are graduates of Connecti- 
cut high schools. 

The Freshman class at Yale wiil be larger than usual. 

New Haven. State Correspondent. A. B. FIririp. 


DAKOTA. 

Pror. JOHN OGDEN, lately of Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of McIztosh County. His residence is 
Hoskins. 

Sopr. L. M. CartNey, of Sioux Falls, has been r2-elected at an 
increase of salary. 

Pror. Lewrs McLoutna, late of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege has been e ected president of the Territorial Agricultural Col- 
lege at Brookings. Prof. Lowis has held the chair of natural 
sciences in the Michigan State Normal School, and that of mech- 
anics and natural science in the agricultural college of the same 
state. Michigan loses and Dakota gains a valuable man. 


GEORGIA. 

Macon is making earnest efforts to secure a school of tech- 
nology. Various plans are being discussed for securing the 
ca pital necessary to purchase and equip the laboratory property 
in Vineville. 

ILLINOIS. 

The schools of Greenville, under the supervision of Prof. Burns 
made «a very instructive exhibit at the meeting of the Southern 
Tilinois Teachers’ Association. The work consisted of drawing 
maps in colored silks, representing the counties of Illinois, model- 
ling in sand, casts, implements of utility, and many other works, 
very creditable to the ability of Supt. Burns and the excellence 
of the Greenville schools. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Southern Iinois Teachers’ 
Association was begun at Du Quoin, Aug. 24. Miss Maggie Mc- 
Millan, of Coulterville, Miss Buck, of Carbondale, C. C. Harper, 
of Mt. Carmel, Father Roots, Prof. Powell, and others, discussed 
with vigor the “ Hindrances to Educational Work.” Vicious 
literature, truancy, and the tobacco habit, were specially noted 
as subjects of discussion. 

Prof. 8. B. Hood, of Sparta, a probable candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the state superintendency, thoroughly set 
forth the subject of “School Hygiene.” Dr. Huntsinger, of 
Pinckneyville, presented an exhaustive paper on school sanita- 
tion, and 'lon. Henry Raab presented the subje’t of “* The Train- 
ing of Little Children.” He says: “ Your love isthe sunshine 
through which the opening flower of manhood and womanhood 
shall healthfully unfold. Be thoughtful of your commands, Be 
honest. Our children will not only be our judges when we are 
dead and gone; they are our judges now. Be just, be impartial. 
Have due regard for the original bent of each child, Raise the 
child’s self-respect that he may grow strong in every virtue. 
Educate them to self-denial.” 

Prof. B. F. Shipley, of Maroa, read a masterly paper on “ Poli- 
tics in School,” which received much applause. Mr. Thacker fol- 
lowed, favoring fewer demagogues, and more men who are will- 
ing to work for what they know to be right. Prof. Fager dis- 
cussed the question at length. 









THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Dr. Selim:H. Peabody gave a lecture Wednesday evening. 
Prof. John Hull, of Carbondale, presented a most valuable paper 
on “ The Making of a Man,” a phase of mental science which he 
illustrated with indigenious diagrams. 

Prof. Gastman, in a humorous, but most practical way, in- 
structed the audience concerning the designs and management of 
the Illinois Reading Circle. 


IOWA. 


The directors of the Jefferson County agricultural fair made 
provision for a school exhibit, which proved such a success that 
the schools are to be hereafter represented at the county fairs. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The program of exercises on the occasion of the celebration 
next November of the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard University recognizes in a wise and proper manner the 
keen interest which the public at large will have in the festival. 
For a festival it will be in the best sense, to be able to listen to an 
address by James Russell Lowell, and to hear the venerable lau- 
reate of the university, Dr. O. W. Holmes, read a poem. These 
literary exercises will take place on the morning of Monday, 
Nov. 8, Alumni Day, in Sanders’ Theatre. Thechoice of a month 
for the celebration in which the New England weather is pro- 
verbially fickle is explained by the fact that on Nov. 7, 250 years 
ago, the General Court of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay passed 
the vote of historic interest : ** The Court agree to give £400 to- 
ward a school or college, whereof £200 shall be paid the next 
year, and £200 when the work is finished, and the next court to 
appoint where and what building.” This anniversary is to be ob- 
served by exercises in Appleton Chapel, conducted in the morn- 
ing by the Plummer Professor, the Rev. Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
and in the evening by the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks. The preced- 
ing day, Saturday, is to be given up to the undergraduates. 

Miss L. GERTRUDE MCINTIRE and Miss ALICE P. LorD have 
resigned their positions in the Somerset schools. 

Miss Amy C. Hupson has been elect d teacher in the Prescott 
school of Somerset, 

MISSOURI. 


State Supt. COLEMAN was renominated by his party in the state 
convention, held in St. Louis the 19th of August. A deserved 
reward for four years of efficient service.——Supt. H. K. Warren, 
of Hannibal, was nominated by the Republicans for State Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, but declined to make the race. 

Rev. J. H. Hardin takes the presidency of Christian University, 
at Canton, Mo.——The last number of the Mo. School Journal is 
laden with good things. Missouri has reason to be proud of her 
educational paper.—Profs. Ruryear and Ellis take the vac int 
professorships in the Cape Girardeau normal.—Prof. T. P. Sever 
is principal at Neosho the coming year.— Hannibal public schools 
open with 44 teachers, including the training class, and 1777 pu- 
pils on hand the first day.—Prof. W. H. Morton, of Booneville. 
takes the presidency of McCune college, at Louisiana, Mo.— 
From every part of the state comes gratifying reports concerning 
the number and work of the county norma! institutes. 

An interesting session of the Jasper County teachers’ institute 
closed at Carthage, Sept. 3. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Dover school board has elected Miss Ada M. Thompson, a 
graduate 07 Wellesley, ’86, as fourth assistant in the high school. 

PROF. KELLEY, of Ohio, a recent graduate of Dartmouth, has 
been engaged as principal of Coe’s Academy, Northwood. 

Pror. E. E. BRADLEY, of Hampstead high school, has decided 
not to take the school another year. 

ProF. WoopsuRY, late of Moosehead, Minn., has been elected 
master in Holderness School, at Ply mouth. 


Concord. State Correspondent ELLEN A. FOLGER. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The College year at Rutger’s college begins Sept. 22, Most of 
the scholarships are already taken. The teaching force of the 
college is so full as to offer ample opportunity to every student 
to choose his elective work, whether in Latin, Greek, French, 
German, mathematics, English, physics, chemistry, natural his- 
tory, astronomy, or history. 

A regular monthly meeting of the Jersey City teachers’ asso- 
ciation, was held at the high school building, Bay street, Wed- 
nesday, Seyft. 15, 1886. The following program was followed : 
reading minutes ; announcements ; piano solo, Miss Belle Lover- 
idge; address, Rev. A. E. Winship; piano solo, Miss Belle Lover- 
idge ; miscellaneous business; adjournment. 

JeRseY Crty.—The city schools opened Sept. 6, witha very 
large attendance of pupils. In several schools many children 
were refused admittanve for lack of room. 

The high school has an attendance of 415. Mrs. Emma 8. Land- 
rine, first lady assistant, has resigned to accept a position in the 
girls’ grammar school, 115th street, New York city. 

The school census—children from 5 to 18 years of age—gives 
the city 51,087 children to educate—many of these attend private 
schools. 


NEW YORK. 


Mr. JAMES WINNE is the new principal of the Poughkeepsie 
high school. 

At the regular school meeting of the Oyster Bay public schools 
it was voted to furnish text-books and supplies free. A move in 
the right direction. 

The Deleware Co. teachers’ institute, at Walton, Sept. 6-10, was 
one of the most enthusiastic and instructive ever held in this 
county. Although this institute was for the teachers of the first 
district only, the second district baving been held at Delbi the 
week previous, there were over three hundred in attendance. 
The institute was under the conductorship of Profs. Sanford and 
Barnes, ably seconded by Commissioner Purdy. Profs. Com- 
stock and Skinner aided much in making the insiitute a success 
by their presentation of practical work in the school-room upon 
various topics. Monday evening was devoted toa “ Query Box ;” 
and Thursday evening to the organization of a teachers’ associa- 
tion, which will hold its first season during October. The officers 
elected are, President, Prof. Comstock; 1st Vice President, C. 
W. Skinner of Hancock; 2nd Vice President, Miss Esther Patchen 
of Walton; Secretary, Lincoln E. Rowley of Sidney; Treasurer, 





Robert W. Jacobs of Masonville, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

The State Teachers’ Association (colored) has selected the follow- 
ing officers for the coming year; President, P. F. Oliver; 1st 
Vice-President, P. G. Drayton; 2d Vice-President, Miss Maria 
F. Avery; 3d Vice-President, N. 8. Shelton; 4th Vice-President, 
F. A. Peters: Recording Secretary, J. E. Wallace ; Corresponding 
Secretary, M. F. Williams; Treasurer, T. J. Gregory. 

Miss JANE Rrivey has charge of the “Cross Road Academy,” 
Clarendon County. 

Pror. W. H. WrrHerow has concluded a very successful insti- 
tute at Manning. The first week was devoted to white teachers, 
and the second to colored teachers. 


OHIO. 

The fall term of the Western School of Design opened at Cleve- 
land, Sept. 7. This school was established in 1882, and has very 
successfully carried out the purpose of its existence—to teach the 
principles of art and design as practically applied to artistic and 
industriat pursuits. 






PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia is the head-quarters of a new teachers’ organiza- 
tion known asthe Teacher’s Mutual Union, which has been in 
existence a year, and is accomplishing successfully the objects 
for which it was organized. These were to arrange for supply- 
ing books, papers, and othér school necessities at greatly reduced 
prices. It has also organized and put in successful operation an 
information bureau of positions vacant and wanted. 

The Warren Co. teachers’ institute met at Youngsville, Aug. 
30. Ex-Co. Supt. 8S. H. Prather, of Tidioute, Pa., one of the 
ablest institute instructors in the state, was in charge, assisted 
by Miss B. M. McKonkie, of Tidioute, numbers. She does not 
teach the figures till the end of the first term, but has the words 
for figures and signs written out. In teaching she uses a great 
many objects such as paper dolls, fans. shoes, stick”, colored pa- 
pers, etc. In teaching tens and units the tens are tied in bundles. 
Mr. C. D. Arird. who has wisely guided the educational interests 
of the county, in his opening speech asked the teachers to re- 
member that, “enthusiasm begets attention, attention secures 
interest, interest secures success.’’ 

Pror. Ware has about three hundred students in the Sugar 
Grove Seminary (Warren Co.) Mr. Miller has for twelve years 
he'd the position of principal in the Warren schools. 

Mr. N. P. KINSLEY, superintenent of the Franklin schools, with 
his able corps of assistants, has placed the schools of Franklin 
among the very best. The 25 teachers of this little city spend 
from $60 to $75 every year for educational papers and books, 
and the superior methods used prove they are read. 

Mr. C. H. Bascock, ex-professor in the Fredonia normal 
school, still continues to superintend the Oil City schools. 

A teachers’ institute was held at Reading, Sept.6-10. The in- 
structors and lecturers secured for the occasion were Mr. W. W. 
Speer, cf Normal Park, Ill; Mr. A. E. Frye, of Hyde Park, Mass. ; 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Normal Park, Ii!.; Mr. D. R. Augs- 
burg, of the Kutztown Normal School, and Mrs. 4%. L. Follett, of 
Bostop, Mass. 

Supt. W. L. GowAN, of Smithport, conducted German. classes 
at Niagara this summer. 

TENNESSEE. 

A writer in the Memphis Appeal says that over two hundred 
thousand children of school age never see inside of a school- 
house. Ina few years these children will be the men and women 
to take our places. Nearly, or quite one-half, will be unable to 
read or write. Estimating the value of a citizen by the grade of 
his intelligence, what will the coming generation be worth? Is it 
not a travesty on our boasted intelligence to have 50 per cent. of 
our voters unable to read the ballot they cast ? 

The fall term of the Oak Hill Institute began Sept. 6. 

TEXAS. 


The teachers of Uvalde County met Sept. 11, at Uvalde, and re- 
organized their county institute. 
VIRGINIA. 
The Onancock Academy began its tenth session Sept. 14. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Miss WEAVER, of Oswego, N. Y., has been appointed principal 
of the St. Paul’s school for girls at Walla Walla. 

A number of teachers embarked from Puget Sound recently 
for the Aleutian Islands. Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who is superin- 
tending this work, was a Presbyteria missionary and established 
amission at Fort Wrangell, 1877. After that he established 
scbools and missions at Sitka, Haines, Hoonah, Jackson, and 
Juneau. Iu the spring of 1885 Mr. Jackson resigned his position 
as missionary 'o accept the Government appointment of United 
States General Agent of Educ :tion for Alaska. Since then he has 
been establishing and equipping schools. He aecompanies the 
party just gone out to see that they are properly stationed. 

The fifth year of Whitman college opened Sept. 1. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Mr. W. I. DAVIS, recently appointed superintendent of the In- 
dian school at Grand Junction, has arrived and entered upon the 
discharge of bis duties. All the necessary buildings will be con- 
structed and other improvements made as rapidly as possible. 
The course of study to be adopted will be simply the common 
school branches with a thorough and practical instruction in all 
the industries, farming, blacksmithing, shoemaking , etc. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The antique class of the Art Students’ League has been re- 
arranged in two classes, one morning and afternoon; this to be 
under Mr. Beckwith; and that, bis assistant, Mr. Frank Scott. It 
is hoped during the coming year to start a class in modeling from 
the figure, for which form of study there is a growing demand. 
This, when established, will be under the charge of one of the 
strongest sculptors. 

The number of students at the well-known school is increasing 
evory year, and it is rapidly assuming the first place among kin- 
dred institutions. The season at the League lasts from October 








4, 1886, to May 28, 1887. 
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The schools of the city opened Monday, Sept. 18, and 
the week has been spent in receiving, grading the pupils, 
and arranging classes. Working order is seldom reached 
before the end of September, owing to the many changes 
and new pupils. The primary schools of the city in the 
lower grades are always filled to their limit within two 
weeks after they open. The higher grades and 
the grammar departments have usually more room, 
though in many parts of the city the higher classes are 
pressed for accommodations. Superintendent Debevoise, 
who has general charge of the school buildings of the 
city, has been engaged all the summer, with no chance 
for a vacation. While the schools were vacant all of the 
buildings have undergone thorough cleaning and paint- 
ing, and in many of them extended repairs have been 

made. 

Supt. Jasper, who is now in the seventh year of his 
superintendency, has just returned from a vacation tour 
in Europe. Assistant Superintendent Calkins is back 
from Toveka, covered with laurels for his efficient man- 
agement of the great meeting. Supt. Harrison, the old- 
est in the service of the Board, and the other assistant 
superintendents,—Jones, Fanning, McMullin, Godwin, 
and Hoffman, are all at their posts ready for the duties 
of another year. 





THE Tribune says that ‘‘ the work of the clerk of the 
Board of Education should be performed by one of the 
other clerks in the Board's office. Mayor Grace has a 
man whom he wants to put in the place (of course he 
has !) and he wants him put in before the salary is cut 
down. If this is done, the chances are that no reduc- 
tion will ever be made.” The salary of the clerk at pres- 
ent is fixed at $7,500, but several members of the Board 
think it ought to be reduced to $2,500, or not more than 
$3,000. If reason prevails, the pay for this office 
will not be larger than that of a principal. Why 
should it be? 

The twelfth year of the Columbia Institute com- 
mences the 29th of this month. The aim of this school 
is well stated in the following words from one of the 
circulars of the school : 

‘‘The main object is not to force into the minds of pu- 
pils a large mass of useless and undigested information, 
but to train them to think and reason, to cultivate accu- 
rate and intelligent habits of study, to awaken, develop, 
and discipline their mental faculties—in short, to educase 
as well as to instruct.” 





BROOKLYN. 

The public schools of Brooklyn opened Sept. 6. The 
recent annexation of East New York to the city brought 
several new schools under the care of Supt. Patterson. 
These he has been examining the past week and re- 
organizing, so as to put them on the same footing with 
the other sixty-one schools that have been under his 
efficient supervision fur the past three years. 

Supt. Patterson is assisted in the work of supervision 
by associate superintendents W. H. Maxwell and E. G. 
Ward, who relieve him of much of the burden of school 
visitation and examination. 

During the past year, Supt. Patterson has organized 
and put in working order a training school for teachers. 
This is located at Berkeley Place, near Fifth Avenue, 
and is in charge of principal Terrence Jacobson. 

The new Central Grammar School building, which it 
was hoped would be completed by the first, is not yet 
done, but will be probably within a month or so. The 
school opened in its old quarters on the corner of Court 
and Livingston St. 

The teachers’ association of Brooklyn elected for their 
president last June, Mr. Edwards, who was the first 
president of the association, in 1874. The next meeting 
of-the general association will be the last Friday in this 
month. Sectional meetings are held in different locali- 
ties of the city every month. These meetings are pre- 
sided over by members of a committee appointed by the 
president, and are devoted to the discussion of profes- 
sional topics. Another committee, appointed by the 
president, will arrange for a series of lectures by promi- 
nent lecturers. Such a series was held last winter at 
the Packer Institute. The as:ociation is now strongly 


agitating the subject of an increase of salaries for the 
lady teachers. A petition for this coe, si by 
fourteen or fifteen hundred persons, been submitted 
to the Board of Education, and referred toa committee. 
Noactiun has yet been taken, but it is expected that the 
Board will deal as honorably with this matter as they 
did with that of the principals’ salaries, which was 


raised last June and is now on a par with that of the se 


New York principals. 








LETTERS 


_ How To INTEREST THE PARENTS.—First, get the pupils 
interested. Their report of the teacher has more influence 
with the parents than any other one thing. Convince the 
pees ae X are working for their good, and you convince 

e paren 

Second, make radical ee slowly. Many a reform 
bas been lost sight of by in ucing it before the ple 
are prepared for it. me one said to Lincoln : “‘ Eman- 
cipate the slaves. Why delay?’ Lincoln’s reply showed 
his wisdom : “ The people are not yet educated to it. We 
must wait ;” and he did wait until public sentiment said : 
“Why not end the whole matter ? t us right this 
wrong.”” Then the Emancipation Proclamation was is- 
sued. Thus with ts: commence by condemning the 
last teacher, and at once sounding your trumpet with 
“reform ’”’ and “ new methods,” and no matter how much 
right is on your side, your name becomes, at once, the syn- 
onym for orance, inexperience, and stupidity. ut 
— in uce your ways, explain to the pupils the 

nefits, gradually drop the old cram and rocess, 
use the text-book yourself less and less, fin 4 Tr get- 
ting thorou hiy acquainted, tell a few of the princ ~ 
patrons, including trustees, that B ae would like to run the 
school in your own way. As their respect for you has 
js me gradually increasing, they will not refuse their con- 

ence. 

Third, personal visits. Nothing so tends to lessen pre- 
judice as a personal talk with the mts when they are 
entertaining you as a guest. Do not enterinto a discussion 
on methods, but tell how well their children are doing, and 
mention all their good points. Urge them to t the 
school-room, and you will be surp) at the amount of 
interest they will soon take in the school. G. E. M. 


This is good, but when you visit the parents don’t talk 
school. Look at the pictures ; talk ‘business, politics, and 
religion even, but don’t talk school. If they talk about 
school to you, let them talk, and then turn the conversation 
into another channel. Have your own way; be kind; say 
nothing against any one ; keep a stiff upper-lip, but keep 
up a tremendous thinking, and hold your tongue. Act, do, 
and produce results. This is wisdom. 








WH8Y HE LEFT THE PROFESSION.—I have changed my pro- 
fession from teaching to clerkship. Why? Because I can- 
not afford to teach school four or five months in the year, 


and then do something else the remainder of the time, so | 148 


as to eke out an existence. When the public is brought to 
see that a teacher, to make a living by teaching, must have 
wi that will support him, then will Sonatiiies become a 
profession. J. C. CLEMENTS. 


As we have said before, the teachers have something to }1 


do in bringing forward this time. As long as trustees can 
hire cheap teachers they will not pay more than the market 


price. Teachers must continue to agitate the subject of |, 


proper preparation for the work, and the wrong done by 
employing those who have not gone through the needed 
course of training, until public opinion will demand the 
weeding out of quack teachers, just as it does that of quack 
doctors. 


SAUCINESS IN Gomeee,—-Ageweting a» defiant co N 
ow do we meet these | Ohi 


scowling faces; slamming slates. 
troubles? We have it clearly undertood from the begin- 
ning that nothing unbecoming the refined home is permit- 
ted in “‘our school,” This announcement is sometimes 
necessary to new arrivals. The school is educated to self- 
discipline ; at least, that is our aim. Pupils are enco 

and allowed to frame such rules or “laws” as, from time 
to time, seem n to the safety and hest good of 


ecessary 
the body of which they are members. When these laws are | Virei 


accepted they are jealously ed by the pupils feeling 
that they are bound to uphold their own dictum. This pre- 
vailing spirit will do much to suppress the few whose ten- 
dency is opposition. In the school, as in the home, or in 
any community, law-breakers will always be found; but 
these must be the minimum. It is a poorly governed 
school where the general spirit is dissent. Nay, it is not 
governed, it is oppressed! It is natural to human nature 
to oppose coercion. Admirable trait! and our best index 
to this A of school discipline. Wrong-doing is surely 
followed by —. which the teacher generally de- 
cides, but which is often referred to the pupils, who eelions 
err in judgment. The wrong-doer, with but rare excep- 
tions, accepts his oy ie is the right spirit. Honest 
oe with childhood, and young womanhood and 
eed, will oil wonderfully this school machinery. 


MARGARET S. FITcu. 
Prin. School No.3, Lake View. 


Supt. DRAPER, AND THE NORMAL S ‘/HOOLS,—It was my 
fortune to listen to Supt. Draper’s address before the 
tate Teachers’ Association, at Ni and if I had heard 
nothing else I think I should have felt paid for going. His 
views concerning the various school interests of the state, 
with a single exception, were common sense and practical, 
and if ed out, we shall see some radical and much- 
needed reforms. 
The “exception”’ is in reference to the academic or pre- 
peeny classes in the normal schools. Mr. Draper favors 
hro out this bg yy | these ecnemie Feedy pro- 
fessio or, at least, that this de ent shall be free to 
those only in the immediate locality, same as any academy. 
To my mind, this preparatory work in the normal schoo: 
is a necessity, and a bl to hundreds from the country 
districts, who, even with t generous aid, are worki 
their way through difficulties and discouragements whic 
would make heroines, if not heroes, in a sensational 


story. 

Finew of one, the eldest of a} family, who was ten 

ears, in terms and half-terms, working her pa | ene ae 
the elementary course. With tuition to pay. and books 
buy, she would have been disco at the outset, and a 
valuable teacher would have been lost to the field, for she 
ranks among the first ; and this case is only one of many. 
Will the state lose or gain in aiding to send out suc 
teachers ? ° 

— Draper was not educated in a normal school, or he 





d not need be told how many in these schools go shab- 
dressed and poorly fed that they may acquire that fit- 


ness which he so wisely demands that teachers shall pos- 
sess before they enter upon tg work of educating the 
——- and heyy of Em = ee. But — 

another reason why it is necessary o this preparatory 
work in the normal schools. The superintendent of the 
best normal school in the country says: “‘ There is no uni- 
formity in the instruction given in the normal schools in 
the state. Some schools are thorough, but many are not 
thorough. Some have a full course of instruction, covering 
all the branches required, others have only partial courses. 
For want of this uniformity in branches, and of the thor- 
oughness of instruction, they do not come to our normal 
schools sufficiently prepared to do professional work, with- 
out some preliminary preparation. This has been our ex- 
perience, and this is the unanimous testimony of all the 
normal schools. For the first two or three years we tried 
the experiment of doing only professional work, but we 
were forced to abandon it on account of the insufficient 
qualifications of those who came tous. If we could have 
uniformity in all the courses of instruction in the prepara- 
tory schools, and plans of examination for passing through 
these schools which would be thorough, then we might be 
prepared to do only professional work. These preparatory 
schools, however, should be free schools, so that — 
from the rural districts could have opportunities of free 
education, such as the normal schools now give them. I 
know of no other plan by which it is possible to make the 
normal schools strictly professional.’”’ If the views pre- 
sented in this paper are ‘ one-sided’”’ and “‘ narrow,” will 
some one give us the broad side of the subject ? 


Wayne Co., N. Y. H. L. LEwis. 


ALTITUDES.—I would like to know the highest altitudes 
in each of the different states and territories of the United 
States. It is an interesting point to know, when we are 
studying the surface of a,state, where its highest pot i. 


The following list, is compiled from the most recen 
measurement : 














State or Territory. Name of Place. Height . 
ae Valley Head..... semenn 1,031 
ian cnne eps ee > «=e 19,500 
Arizona..... ..... ee uneneer’s  sepases beatetneute 12,562 
pS eee EE vcccechanesos vseenees 1,790 
aa Mt. Whitney. ............ 14,898 
Ee Ee oc MEE nacees «+ oncsveses 14,464 
Connecticut ... .... ST cite ccceane 660006000. oe .. 1,220 
Dakota... ... «+++qe+- Marney’s Peak. .. jcavatneusens 9,700 
nn caine ne es be "Sa a 
District of Columbia. ..Soldiers’ Home....... .............. . 330 
i Dccvubspeschessase ERS a vein. ae 
i cicdendedaedseed Sitting Bull Mountain................ 5,046 
er Meade Peak ......... seanay seokiiet 10,541 
Sar Warren....... » -pebeteabestsansenntba 1,005 
i chnsscnshsates ss RR 1,225 
Indian Territory........Fort Sill........... .. 1,190 
Ssiubant ects svecbebe Ee clechscke geeprent ceed.aee 1,519 
OO” Sea Rac cscckeeses Wocesen 5,009 
Kentucky as ll ea 1,428 
Louisiana ............ «. Shrevepurt..................- .... 198 
ins. csllegn egress Mt. Katahdin......................+-. 5,200 
ticcentes oantl Altamont ....... aes eeeeee 2,020 
Massachusetts ......... i PM annipes sanseonecess 2,510 
Michigan.  paeerees Porcupine Mountain 2.023 
Woodstock .......... 1,822 
Pantotoc Ridge..... cacaceanennie ee 
Et ES 
hi cteeenansabaghieees sonneakh 12,187 
Fort Gratton...... Saye, 8 TF 
EEDEEEbss ‘derdecevsios i 3). ree 13,036 
New Hawpshire........ Mt. Washington................... .. 6,288 
ea High Knob.............. 1,799 
New Mexico............ Cerro Blanco 26 
Tt Pi essensesnss 3p P Daiccmiese 5-00: .-. 537 
orth Carolina......... Clingman’s Mountain................ 6,707 
iii hetpketnetes> aunt Shiver Oreeks..........ccscccccccccccees LOO 
SE concves cocesecs Fr . SSE cei 9,818 
Pennsylvania........... DE cenesacceness onecesecesevese En 
Rhode Island ..........Pascoag .............. ee 396 
South Carolina......... Rich Mountain. 3 569 
ae ,Clingman’s Dome.. 6,660 
DiAcnaménpnsecvesess North Franklin Mt.. - 7,069 
i dnigabenngedased Mt. Emmons,.............0..-+--+-. -13,604 
Vermont............. Mt. Mansfieid........ 4,430 
SAG Getthi> nctaon Tees 000 eherscescesa 5,530 
Washi mn Tervitory.M!‘. Jefferson....... 15,500 
West Virginia..........  Diciteeenéses, Rien aneatadnes 3,150 
PE insadecsocsesce Pewaukee Lake.................++- 1,891 
ss Fremont’s Peak............ 13,790 


WHAT TO DO WITH INDIVIDUALITY.—-One of my pupils, 
Harry W., is a bright boy, but lacks concentration; for 
about two minutes he works earnestly, then stops and looks 
around. He sees something to amuse him and laughs, but 
when he sees the teacher looking he again turns to his slate 
and for perhaps a minute he seems to be intent upon his 
task, but a slight noise immediately attracts his attention 
and in he is looking uround. His progressis slow. He 
cares but little for books, reads nothing besides his school- 
books unless required to do so by teacher or parents. He is 
not a vicious boy, but what of his future. In his home 
which is on a farm, he is ever on the alert. He loves work, 
he slights no task, he drives the horses and takes pride in 
caring for them. His parents are proud of their hard-work- 
ing boy, but are worried about his slow progress at school; 
blame him for his dullness, scold him for not studying in 
the evenings, and praise his study-lovingsister in bis pres- 
ence. But Harry whistles, cracks his whip at the horses 
and goes on in the same way without seeming to care for 
blame or praise. 

Fred. D. is another pupil. Nothing can tempt him to 
stop studying until he has finished his task. If I ask him 
to commit a m or some definitions, he works very re- 
luctantly, but mechanical work is his delight. He likes to 
write and draw; he also takes pleasure in working examples 
in arithmetic. At home he is slow. No one thinks of send- 
ing him to do an errand which must be done in haste. He 

ikes farmwork, he is afraid of horses and cows. He 
does not like to do any kind of work at which he will soil 
his hands or clothes. But give him an old clock to examine 
and he will sit for hours working with its wheels and 
springs; taking them apart and trying to put them together 
a ardless of what is going on around him. Now 
w shall I do with these boys. Force each to do what he 
doesn’t like for the sake of the discipline, or give them con- 
genial work as far as possible, so as to cul'ivate their indi- 
vidualities. There are various kinds of work to be done in 
the world, requiring different qualities in the doers. Have 
not these boys been designed for different vocations in life ? 
There are arguments on both sides of this question. I 
would like to know what some other teachers think about 
it. Will you invite the readers of the JOURNAL to give us 
their views on the subject. .D. 


This is an important subject and we should like to have 





several brief opinions upon it for the letter column. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


JULY. Through the Year with the Poets. Edited by Oscar 
Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cents. 


The eighth volume of this admirable and original series 
celebrates the attractions of that hot summer month, which 
with so many people has been the occasion of profanity 
rather than poetry. However, it is gratifying to a true 
lover of nature to note that the sultry beauties of the sea- 
son have not been lost upon the poets, but more than a few 
have sung its blazing ey with genuine fervor. It is 
surprising to find one of the sweetest and most fitting of 
all the collection is ‘In Midsummer,” by Richard K. 
Munkittrick, whom we are accustomed to think of only as 
a “funny man.” 





IN MIDSUMMER. 


’*Tis sweet to linger in the mellow grass, 
Beside the margin Of a lisping stream, 

And watch the clouds in white oaee pee. 
While Nature slumbers In a fragrant dream ; 

To list the robin’s song so soft and sweet, 
Like ripples of an Eden interlude, 

Float down cool woodland avenues, replete 
With benisons of drowsy solitude, 

To note the fingers of the —~ breeze 
Play , oye upon the languid ferns, 

And on the bearded wheat wake mimic seas. 
With bliss the idle dreamer dizzy turns, 

And thinks, as kine-bells tink!e on the ear, 
Keat’s melodious spirit wanders near, 


THE History, RULES, AND REGULATIONS OF THE PENNY 
ScHOOL SAVINGS-BANK OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LONG 
ISLAND City. Compiled by J. H. Thiry, P. O. Box, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 25 cents. 

In this little pamphlet of about 40 pages, Mr. Thiry not 
only gives the rules, etc., of the Long Island City schools, 
but also some suggestions and hints by which then may 
be modified for use in schools of 500 or under, and 500 or 
over, besides hints to teachers who would introduce bank- 
ing into their schools. At the end of the book are words 
of wisdom on economy and saving, selected from every- 
where, which might be used as mottoes, golden thoughts, 
etc., ay Sonenees, in promoting habits of industry, econ- 
omy, etc. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLs. A Description of the Thirty-two 
Towns of Massachusetts’ most Western County. By 
J.C. Ferry. Lee, Mass.: Published by the Author. 25 
cents, postpaid. 


Mr. Ferry explains in the title of his pamphlet just what 
it contains—a description of each town in the county, its 
area, location, often its prospects, its distance from near- 
est piaeee on all sides, its buildings, newspapers (if any), 
business, population, and the vote for president in the last 
campaign. hese descriptions follow in the order of the 
towns as they ranked in population according to the cen- 
sus of 1885. The pamphlet is well printed on good paper, 
with a paper cover of a dark color. 


ONE HUNDRED VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS TO SHORTHAND 
STUDENTS. By Selby A. Moran. Ann Arbor, Mich. : 
Published by the Author. 


Many of the facts iucluded in this hundred are very im- 
perenne toshorthand students, and yet have never appeared 
yefore in any text-book. Considerable attention has been 
paid to amanuensis reporting, rather than to newspaper or 
co1rt reporting. The first seventeen chapters contain sug- 
gestions for students before beginning the study; the next 
twenty-eight contain facts of special importance while pur- 
suing the study; six chapters consider the necessity of 
learning to read shorthand, and nine more are devoted to 
hints on meseesnG Se Chapters LX. to LX XII. are for 
amanuenses, and LXAXIIT. to LXXXIII. for court, news- 
aper, convention, and speech reporters. The last seven- 

en chapters are devoted to general suggestions of use to 
all shorthand writers. We venture to say that, outside of 
a text-book, there are few more valuable books than 

s. 


UNITED STATES HISTORICAL OUTLINES. For Teachers and 
Students. By F. Gillum Cromer. Second Edition. Union 
City, Ind.: Published by the Author. 50 cents. 


That this little book meets the wants of many teachers is 
aga from its having already passed intoa second edition. 
ts method of grouping events is under five historic periods 
as follows: prehistoric, from antiquity to 986; voyage and 
discovery, 986-1607; growth of the colonies, 1607-1775; 
revolution and confederation, 1775-1789; and the national 
nent mo 1789 to present. The more important events or 

pics in the second and third periods are preceded by stars, 
and the author suggests that especial attention and fre- 
uent reviews be made in these, till they are thoroughly 
amiliar to the student. Throughout, three things are 
kept in view: the dates, the facts, and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances; and these are so arranged that the teacher 
can give out one or two — to study, in preference to the 
old method of a number o s. This method, the author 
tells us, has been followed successfully in many school- 
rooms, and is certainly worthy of a trial, in which case this 
book will be found very valuable. 


THE REAR-GUARD OF THE REVOLUTION. By Edmund 
Kirke. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1, 3, and 5 Bond 
St. 317 pp. $1.50. 

The materials from which this book is pre were 
gathered, chiefly, from old settlers, during the author’s 
residence in East Tennessee, and Western North Carolina. 
These old settlers, being descendents of the characters who 
appear in this history, no doubt can be entertained of the 
genuineness of the facts narrated. The design of the book 
is to depict the work that fell to the lot of the settlers of 
this region, from the first settlement of Wata to the 
close of the Revolutionary War. The book is divided into 
chapters, the first one, under the title of “ England’s 
Allies,”—gives a description of the country west of the Alle- 
ghanies—the character of some of its first settlers, and an 
account of the Cherokees, their religion, government, char- 
acter, and_history, with many interesting anecdotes and 
exploits. Chapter second, opens with “‘ The First Settlers,” 
—commencing with Daniel Boone,—his explorations and 
journeys,—settlement of Watauga—with description of the 
manners and life of the settlers. Chapter third describes 
“‘The Outposts,”’ with the history of some of the prominent 
settlers—their character, trials, and modes of meeting the 
Cherokees. ‘‘ Before The Storm,” is the title of the fourth 
chapter,—followed by “The First Struggle,” ‘‘ Retribu- 


tion,” “ Peace that was not Peace,” “Another Coil of the 
pe mys “The Rear-Guard at the Front,” ‘The Gath- 
ering of the Clans,’ “‘The March to the Battle,” “King’s 
Mountain,” “ An Indian War,” and “The F Conflict.” 
A clear, finely pre map of localities referred to in the 
book, is found at its opening, and will be a valuable aid to 
the the various chapters. This history of the early 
settlers beyond the mountains cannot fail to be fascinating 
as well as valuable. 


COLLEGE Sones. Revised Edition. Comets by eney 
Randall Waite. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. cents. 
nm back in college, surrounded by fami- 


Here we are 
and one after another 


liar faces! We turn over the 
we are ted by, ‘Oh, 
“Bingo,” “Solomon Levi,” “ Almer Mater O,” “ Rosalie, 
Rey h a Little Lamb,” “The Bull-Dog,” and “ Upi- 
dee,”’ besides many of the popular favorites which have 
been adopted by all colleges aschoruses. Among these we 
find, ‘‘ Carve dat Possum,” “In the Morning by the Bright 
Light,” “‘ The Irish Christening,” “‘ Dem Golden Slippers,” 
“ The Spanish Cavalier,” and others. Altogether there are 
about seventy-five songs, all popular. and familiar to all 
college men. All of them have piano accompaniments, and 
are arranged especially for male voices. 


ADVENTURES OF AN OLD MAID. By Belle C. Greene. New 
York, 31 Rose St.: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. Paper, 25 cents ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Here are nearly two hundred pages of wit and humor, 
which are not without their instructive side. The book re- 
hearses the happenings to Aunt Ruth, who has decided up- 
on visiting her relatives, and who meets with many we 
entirely new to her, which she does not understand. She 
is not to have the wool pulled over her eyes by these “‘ new 
fangled”’ ideas, and she candidly expresses her opinion on 
every available occasion. She takes special offense at the 
methods of a modern school, and her endeavors to “ take 
down that school teacher”’ truly laughable. The book 
is illustrated with six new designs and a portrait frontis- 
piece of “the old maid.” 


STOCKTON’s STORIES. In Two Volumes. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 per Vol. 

To those who fortunately are familiar with Stockton’s 
style the simple title page of these volumes is ample ad- 
vertisement. Whatever Stockton has to tell is told ina 
fashion entirely his own; it is quite safe to risk the term 
unique in application to him; for where is there to be 
found another writer combining with his ingenious and 
sometimes topsy-turvy fancy, so sly and sweet a humor, an 
artlessness so artistic ? 

Some of these stories are very well known and have been 
much talked about, yet it is quite likely that people who 
have read them will be first to buy the book and enjoy 
them once more. The unanswerable problem of “The 
Lady, or the i confronts one at the beginning of the 
first volume, and the second includes “‘A Borrowed Month,” 
one of his recent contributions to the Century Magazine, 
and among the most delightful conceits of his exhaustless 
imagination. It is a book to laugh and be happy over. 


A SECRET OF THE SEA, &c. By Brander Matthews. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 


The “ &c.”’ stands for several other short stories having a 
thread of connection with the first, by reason of the intro- 
duction of the same characters. The other stories are very 
Lew yt and interesting, though the one that gives title tothe 
book is the strongest, leading in merit as well as position. 
Comparisons are said to be odious, yet they are nearly un- 
avoidable by one who has just laid down Stockton’s Stories. 
But while his transparent and exquisite English seems to 
leave with nearly any immediate follower, a certain thick- 
ness and hardness, yet ndging absolutely, one must con- 
cede, and not grudging y.either, a high degree of cleverness 
in the plot and situations of this ‘Secret of the Sea.” Im- 
probable it surely is and quite as audacious on the author’s 
part as the piracy it describes: but emphatically all the 
better for that; any prosaic soul can deal in Vamps «= ye it 
requires a genius to describe the impossibilities which, ac- 
cording to a well-known epigram, always happen. To sum 
uP, > a volume of strong, attractive, and satisfying short 
stories. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’s ANNUAL. No. 14. Compiled by Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker. Philadelphia: National School of 
Elocution and Oratory. Paper, 30 cts.; cloth, 50 cts. 


To prepare a book of selections adapted for reading before 
any kind of an audience, is a hard task, but we have here 
a volume of choice reading for young and old alike, com- 

rising the freshest and most enjoyable selections in the 
Acne. oy Among the writers who have been drawn upon 
to contribute to its contents, we find H. W. Beecher, Ed- 
ward Everett, Longfellow, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Dickens. 
Lowell, Bryant. hittier, Hawthorne, and others; and 
many of the selections have heretofore appeared in the 
Youths’ wr rs St. Nicholas, Danbury News, and the 
Century. AJl sorts of tastes have been considered, and 
many tragic, sentimental, comic, dialectic, and pathetic 
and emotional pieces are contained in it. Altogether it is 
an exellent collection alike for amateur or professional. 


CLASSICS FOK CHILDREN. A First Reader. J. H. Stickney. 
Ginn & Co.: Boston. 20 cents. 


In this book the pupils are introduced to real reading. 
Stories and verses are provided which will have as real an 
interest for children as the magazine has for grown people. 
The guiding principle has been the cultivation of a taste 
for reading, and nothing is included which will not promote 

ht feeling, and lead to the appreciation of what is ex- 
cellent. Many of the selection’ are classic, and many others 
are in the simple narrative style, which makes easy read- 
ing. A few songs are interspersed, something unusual in a 
reading boo vision is made for the daily study of 
words and idioms, the development of language and the 
ready use of script. Under “ Notes and S tions ’”’ are 
many hints of value to in rienced and commencing 
teachers. Every page of this k shows the marks of a 
live, real teacher of experience. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. By 
Ambrose Tighe. New York and Chicago: D. Appleton 
&Co. 45 cts. 

Another volume is here added to the series of History 
Primers by this house, and all the statements herein con- 
tained have been approved by use in the class-room before 

ablication, The author shows that he has given the sub- 

ject careful study, though he informs us he has very yay A 

owed Mommsen, except in a few particulars where he 


y Darling —. cals 


seven chapters, each dealing with a special feature 
Roman ; thus: the sources of early Roman = 
the structure of ancient society, Rome under the 

early reforms in the Roman constitution, the is Ss 

the city, the ~ within the city, and how was 
governed at the time of the second punic war. The book is 
excellently printed and strongly bound, with flexible cover, 
and is of such a size that it may easily be carried in the 


pocket. 
THE Book BuYER for mber is a typical number of 
this excellent magazine h month there is a Ling 9 


some distinguished author ; this time it is Donal 


chell, who, b+ sides having written many books, has occu- 
pied the position of editor of some of the pop periodi- 
Among its regular contents are read and ill 


trations from new ks, an English letter, foreign notes, 
news and notes of current books and poo Ayes edi- 
torial notes, list of books of the current month, and 
articles on literary and bibliographical topics. It is issued 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s sons, and ranks as one of the 
best literary publications of the country. $1.00 per year. 


HANDY HELPs. No. 1. A Manual of Curious and Inter- 
esting Information. By Albert P. Southwick, A. M., 
Author of “Quizzism,” etc. New York: E. L. Kellogg 
& Co. $1.00. To teachers, 80 cents, and postage, 8 cents. 
This volume contains five hnndred questions that are of 

more or less interest to every reading man ard woman in 

the United States. To hunt up an answer to every one of 
these would require sometimes days of research. The 
author has gathered these inquiries during the past few 
years, and sought out the replies, and here presents them to 
the public. e volume will be valuable to all sorts of 
readers; the teacher, especially, will welcome it because he 
is surrounded with an inquiring set of young beings (if he is 
ood for anything). For instance, ‘‘ What is the o of 
he term John Bull?” If asked this the teacher might be 
unable to answer it, yet this and many other similar queries 
are answered_by this book. Such a volume can be used in 
the school-room and it will enliven it, for many young 
people are roused by the questions it contains. It will be 

useful, too, in every household, and handy to have on a 

rails oad journey. 


ScHoou Devices. A Book cf “ Ways” and Suggestions for 
Teachers. By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell. New 
York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. $1.25. To Teachers, $1.00, 
10 cents for postage. 


The object of this book is to afford practical assistance to 
teachers who wish to keep their work from degenerating 
into routine, by giving them new “ ways” of teaching. The 
design is to make the teacher’s work varied, alternative, 
and effective. The teacher is too apt to think there is but 
one “‘ way” of teaching spelling ; he thus falls into a rut. 
Now there are many ‘“‘ ways” of teaching spelling, and 
some ‘‘ways’’ are better thanothers. Variety must exist in 
the school-room, and the authors of this volume deserve the 
thanks of the teachers for pointing out methods of obtain- 
ing variety without sacrificing the great ends sought— 
scholarship. New ‘ ways’ induce greater effort, and re- 
newed activity. Mr. Shaw, of the Yonkers High School, is 
well known, and Mr. Donnell, of the East Machias (Me.) 
Academy, is a teacher of fine promise; they have put to- 
gether a great variety of suggestions that cannot fail to be 
of real service. It contains school Bible Readings also. 


Poverty GRAss. By Lillie Chase Wyman. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25 

There must be a large demand among readers for short 
stories; if one might judge from the abundant supply. This 
book is certainly not omene. the superfluous ones. The 
stories remind one a little of Craddock: but the people are 
New Englanders, and represent a admixture of En- 
glish, Insh, and French among the Yankees. They are 
stories of what is called “‘low life,” as indicated by the 
title. The trials, sorrows, hopes, and humble joys of the 
poorer classes are depic by a sympathetic hand; and in a 
way calculated to evoke sympathy among cultivated read- 
ers. Although in a minor key, it is not without its cheer- 
ful notes, and the truth, insight, and literary style of the 
author render it well worth reading. 


LA FRANCE. By A. De Rougemont. Professor of French 
in the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn N. Y. New York: 
The Writers’ Publishing Company. 90 cents 
While this is intended for a school text-book, and finds its 
chief usefulness in that direction, it yet serves a different 
purpose from most French text-books or rather, an addi- 
tional purpose. Beside its suggestions in lai , it con- 
tains much useful and clearly expressed information about 
the people and country of France, treating of matters de- 
scriptive, historical, political, educational, literary, and 
scientific. 

Embracing so much that is valuable, so conaiaty put, 
and in so small a compass, it is sure to achieve popularity 
among both teachers and pupils. 


EDUCATION BY Dornc. By Anna Johnson. New York: E. 
L. Kellogg & Co. 75 cents. To teachers,60 cents and 
5 cents postage. 
A new edition of this little work shows the teachers are 
pleased with the many ingenious devices by which the au- 
thor strives to have the child do what will interest and edu- 
cate him Instead of requiring the child to sit still he is set 
to doing what will please him and educate him. If he 
as te beans in a box heis studying numbers;if he 
copies the words on the blackboard he is learning 
and pen . Itisamanual of ‘“ busy-work”’ and will be 
found full of suggestions to the teacher who desires to make 
her school-room a place where the child will be happy and 
grow. 


REPORTS. 


THIRD BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, MINNESOTA, 1883-84. Hon. D. L. 
Kiehle, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


In considering, “Shall the state support a system of 
schools ?”? the superintendent claims that it should, from a 
review of the important purpose in education, and why the 
state does educate. Under the meg of education in the 
state, he treats exhaustively the schools, the supervision, the 
supply, the improvement of instruction, and the financial 
support of education, making many recommendations of a 
practical nature, upon teachers’ certificates, salaries, per- 
manency, and authority, and upon other school matters of 
importance. Included in the state report are the s reper of 
the institutions and minor officers of the 5 a copy 
of all records, documents, and statistics, which have been 








sup) to be in error, in which case, the better opinion 
has been suggested. The author has divided his work into 


added as appendices. 
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The he! of the Nations. 


of historical studies, presenting in 
the stories of of the X.--— 
prominence in ito. 
in one volume, beaut. 
ps. Crown octa- 


 istianes Ready ei. 15th): 
“A work intros unstinted praise. 
Affords a in uction to the study of his- 
tory and of comparative mythology. Tro | 


bes Rook Se English on the su > «o« Eee 
author mah Agyioloay as 
well as to the public.” —N. Y. Nation. 


THE STORY OF By Prof. Jas. A. 
Harrison. 





“ His style is sim le, yet strikingly g: —~ and 
forcible. ae be be indeed a very d 
regulated i whose attention is not riveted by 

eertoon's —Boston Advertiser. 


Prof. H narrative. A 
THE STORY OF ROME. mi — Gilman. 
“Mr. Arthur Gilma understands 
the —_ -~ — vor the chil bat of the gen- 
eral reader, r both ‘The tory of Rome’ is 
excellently oii te the very plan on 
which — and Livy wrote their \- seamen 
stories.”—N. Y. ( 


THE STORY OF THE JEWS. ‘By I Professor 

James K. Hosmer. 

“Prof Hosmer is to be congratulated on the 
masterly way in bony he has treated his subject. 
The work ap to all classes of readers, and 
Soa style is = give to oldand young,”—Jew- 


THE STOR ¥ oF “GERMANY, By 8. Baring- 


Gou it 
“It would be hard to find a more entertaining 
ik, and one better calculated to ore & to the 
Tortus sed’ pemoual Seueats de cated 
nts in narrative 
are just what the readers want.’""—The Nation. 
THE STORY OF NORWAY. By Hijalmar H. 


is 
“He has given us & best Scandinavian histor; 
to be found in our ry eee The story of bis 
—- land is told with dramatic fores, . . . 
is saying but the literal truth to assert that few 
novels Pome Lm 3 fascmation of this siory thus 
told.”’—New York Christian Union, 
THE STORY "OF SPAIN. By Rev, E, E, and 
Susan Hale. 
“ there is more than eneugh romance for 
twenty volumes ir. the story. and the richest of it 
has been secured for ibis ,volume.”—Hartford 


Post. 
THE STORY OF HUNGARY, By Prof. A. 


yop enz. 
THE STORY OF CARTHAGE. By Prof. 
Alfred Church. 
Nearly Ready: 
THE yond OF THE SARACENS. Ay Ar- 


ur Gilma 
TH STORY. ‘OF ASSYRIA. By Z. A, pecs. 
THE STORY = ANCIENT EGYPT By 


. Ra-vlinso 
THE STORY OF ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 
By Prof. Mahatfy. 
mi Aig vm THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 
ne- 
TRE = OF THE NORMANS. By Sarah 


Jew 
THE STORY OF PERSIA. By S. W. Ben- 
jamin. 


In Preparation: 
THE STORY OF IRELAND. By the Hon. 


Emily Lawicss. 

THE STORY OF THE GOTHS. By Hy. 
Bradley. 

THE ~ “ope OF HOLLAND. By J. E. Thorold 


THE sTt STORY OF THE HANSE TOWNS. By 
Heien Zimmern. 
=. — OF MEXICO. By Susan Hale. 
c 


*,*These volumes are well suited for reading 
circies, classes, and libraries, and will be found 
full of interest to the general reader. 

*,*Full prospectus sent on application. New 

-d and analytical Cataloguc sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models, 
and Artists’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text.-Books on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANCG'S RAWING MODELS. 
These Yio. )DELS nay oeon mn abecally: designed for th 
8 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Gra ~~ 
mar Schools. The: ey, consist of both Solids 2 and Tablets, 
arranged i | acarefully graded series, are made with 
regard for = eocumen Lone beaut 
feed eda at tbe lowest 
been atepeee by the leading 
of Form aud indispensable y stage, and copecially 
nevery s » AD 
at the outset. - = een, 


Fer catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG ? Pee ne co, 


Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. , 


SCHOOL BES 


Send an a tat of all the Sehosl Books you wish to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash 01 


W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch sts,, Phila. 


Ci = readersare urged to examine the ad- 
g columns each week, as inter- 
oning eunouncements will always be found 
there. When communicating with advertis- 
ers, readers will render a special service to 
the JOURNAL by mentioning it on such 
occasions. Some advertisers seem to re- 
quire this evidence that their announce- 
ments meet the eyes of the particular class 
they desire to reach. Hence this request. 
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, and are 
le prices. hey have 
cities of the country, and 











Two Text Books in Men- 
tal Selence, 


| Psychology: T The Cog- 


nitive Powers. 


By James McCosh, ->) LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. J ust Published. 12mo, $1.50. 


From the Preface: 


“For the jnat thirty oe roy eve oon 
teaching poss, y wr ture; to stu- 
dents in Ireland and America. m year to 
year I have been = Y my course, and I 
“7 to oe advanced with the times. 

wish this httie work to be used as 
a textbook, i. thus widen and prolong ay 
teaching But people say ‘dull as t! 
text-book” “Ta physical science and in coors 
they + Mi eir books (as in the old missals) 
by figures. We cannot do this in mental science. 
as our thoughts have not forms nor colors. if 
maintain, however, that they have livelier fea- 
tures. I have sought to avoid dryness by ilus- 
trating mental laws by examples from human 
nature. As general laws are drawn from one 
ular cases,so they are best understood by con- 
crete facts coming under our experience. 

“ Following ag — set by several distin- 

guished w coo, 3 Oe e carried out my exposi- 
tion of the faculties by “\estrnctions as to their 
improvement.” 


From the Christian Intelligencer : 


“ This work will be the ete bye | labor 
of the learned author, as it will the ripened 
fruit of a ae] study and of thirty-four years 
of teaching in this branch of science. . . We 

need only 5 | that this pn fam ms kept singu- 

larly clear from a priori metaphysics, and isa 
strictly scientific exposition; that it has all the 
—_s, charms of lucidity in thought and style, 
and of freedom from needless technicalities ; and 
that it is illustrated by experiment and observa- 
tion so 4. to be always intcresting, and even at 


times y and refreshing reading, and is so 
practically” put as to be an incomparable text- 
book on the subject.” 


An Outline’ Study of 


Man; 


or, THE BODY AND aD IN ONE gveree. 
ada! illustrative di Revised edition. 
Hopkins, D. MLD. t os President 

BY Williams College. 12mo, $1.75. 


From General S. OC. Armstrong, Principal of 
Hamoton Institute. 

“Tam glad of the opeertunity to express my 
high ys of Dr. Hopkins’s . Outline 
a © Man.’ It has done more for me per- 
sonally than any book besides the Bible. More 
than any other, it teaches the greatest of lessons, 
Know thyself. This it does in such clear, but 
vigorous, terse language, that for over ten years 
I have made it a text-book in the Senior Cluss of 
of this school, which I take myself in this study, 
and teel that’ my best work for these two unfor- 
tunate races is giving them, through the * Out- 
line Study,’ a general idea of their own physical, 
mental, and moral conditions, and of the grounds 
of obligation and of duty, as members of fami- 
lies, of society, a citizens, and as God's children. 
It is, I think, the greatest and most useful of the 
books of the greatest of our American educators, 
and is destined to doa great work in forming not 
only the ideas but the character of youth in 
America and in other parts of the world.” 

From Prof. Addison Ballard, of Lafayette College: 

“T have for years used Dr. Hopkins’s * Outline 
Study of Man’ in connection with his * Law of 
Love;’ as a text-book for our Senior Classes. I 
have done this with unfailing success, and with 
increasing satisfaction. It is of inca'culable ad- 
vantage to the ieee to come under the influ- 
ence, per his books, of this great master of 
thought and of style. I cannot speak of “ Out- 
a 5 Study ’ in terms of too hearty commend- 
a 

*,* Correspondence and application for examin- 
ation copies of the above books are requested from 
au rere wishing to select a text-book in mental 
science. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York, 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared ressly for school use and adapted 
to any series sof — 
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Size aia 54x68 inches, mounted on =~ 
v.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Send 


for list and d pi 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Importers and Educational Booksellers, 


? jouw A. Bo M 
15 Bromfield Btree ~~» - 









=O BUILD H 
A book giving plans and specifications 
—-~ ) Rewses of all sizes, from 2 rooms 








+ postpaid receipt of 25c. 
OGILVIE 30., 31 Rose St. ew York. 


Popular Edition, two volumes in one, without 


Copyright. vrrice canes 


me now to present this great work to Ameri- 
can readers at a popular price, yet in form 
worthy of the author, and worthy of the finest 
library. Its mechanical qualities are fairly 
equal to those of my best edition of ‘‘ Guizot's 
History of France.” 
WwW h + | the noted essayist and 
ipp e, critic, says: ‘‘A history 
possessing the unity, variety, and interest of a 
magnificent poem. It deals with a series of 
facts and exhibits a gallery of characters, which 
to have invented would place its creator by the 
side of Homer ; and which to realize and repre- 
sent in the mode Mr. Prescott has done, re 
quired a rare degree of historical imagination." 
Be on ALL PRAISE. “This 
y announcement is all that is 
needed. The work itself long ago passed beyond 
all praise. The thousands of p.ople who were 
unable to secure it at former prices will be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of doing 
so at a reduced rate.”—Interior, Chicago, Ill. 
“The work itself occupies too high a place 
among historical writings to need commenda- 
tion.”—The Mail, Toronto, Ontario. 

s “The enterprising Mr. Al- 
Timely. Patani ac most time- 
ly occasion for the reissue of this valuable work, 
and its¢xcellent and convenient library form, 


FERDINAN 


“ Prescott had the genius to invest the dry 
facts of history with the charms of fiction; and 
yet he never sacrifices truth to the graces of 
style.’’"— WESTLAKE. 

** It is one of the most pleasing as well as most 
valuable contributions that have been made to 
modern history; it is the only one that gives us 
a faithful and sufficient picture of a period so 


CONQUEST or MEXICO 


Dp tt’ HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO. Witha Preliminary 
resco Ss View of the Ancient Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Conqueror, 
Hernando Cortés. Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, small octavo. Price, $2.25. 


illustrations, $1.25. Now ready. 


its cheapness, and the widespread interest in 
Mexican matters that exists at present, will 
doubtless combine to give it an appreciative 
reception."—The Week, Toronto, Ontario. 
‘The volume before us is avery creditable 
piece of work mechanically, and puts Prescott's 
charming histories within the reach of the aver- 
age pocket book.”"—ZEvangelist, St. Louis, Mo. 
b H ti “This history 
ascli n a I n &: has a fascinat- 
ing interest, and is so well known as to need no 
praise.""—Christian Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 
“ Especially interesting at this time. Is pub- 
lished in two handsome volumes, and like all 
Mr. Alden's publications is sold at an astonish- 
ingly low price.” —Advertiser, Detroit, Mich. 
A tw bl W : judiciously 
Oo e oO r 9 planned 
and admirably executed; rich with the spoils of 
learning easily and gracefully worn; imbued 
everywhere with a conscientious love of the 
truth, and controlled by that unerring good 
sense without which genius leads astray with its 
false lights, and learning encumbers with its 
heavy panoply. It will win the literary volup- 
tuary to its pages by the attractiveness of its 
subject and the flowing ease of its style; and the 
historical student will do honor to the extent 
and variety of the research which it displays. . . 
It will take its place among those enduring pro- 
ductions of the human mind which age cannot 





AND ISABELLA. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic. 
Illustrated Library Edition, in two volumes, small octavo, including portraits and other illus- 
trations. Fine heavy paper, fine cloth, gilttops. Price, $2.25. Popular Edition, from the same 
plates, but without illustrations, the two volumes in one. 


stale and custom cannot wither.—G.S.H1iarp. 


HISTORY of the REIGN of 
By Wi.uiaM H. Prescorr. 


Price, $1.25. 
momentous as the latter half of the fifteenth 
century.’’—London Atheneum. 

* One of the finest histories of modern times, 
written by an author of rare felicity of diction, 
fervor of imagination, accuracy of statement, 
and exquisite beauty of style. Every one who 
reads at all should read Prescott.’’—Presbyte- 

| rian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Now ready. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Choice Books, 132 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Cata- 
logue, free. The best literature of the world at the lowest prices ever known. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peart St., New York. 


The Alden Book Co., Clark and Adams Sts., Chicago ; 420 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Address, 





EVERY VOTER 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The American Citizen’s 
Manual, 


THE AMERICAN CITIZEN'S MAN- 


UAL. By WorruinetTon C. Forp. New 
Edition, Complete. Two parts in one 
volume. Cloth, $1.25. 


A work planned to afford in compact 
form a comprehensive summary of the 
nature of the organization of the Govern- 
ments of the United States, National,State, 
and Local, and of the duties, privileges and 
responsibilities of American citizens. 
“Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, im- 
partially, and furnishes one of the best imagin- 


able manuals that could be prepared for circula 
tion on either side of the Atlantic.”—N. ¥Y. World. 


“The book is eminently practicable and the au- 
pow gives little space to theury.”— Boston Trans- 


° 


“ The work altogether is an admirable carrying 
out of an original and certainty very wise design 
peupply the people with _ political informa- 
tion.” — Y. School Journal 


“The work is well and clearly written : shows 
wise study and sound judgment, and is well adapt- 
ed to the needs of the times.”—New York The 
Churchman. 


It is a very reliable work and will be valua- 
ble to the citizen.”—Chicago Advance. 


“The book abounds in peagtienl Suggestions 
and useful hints.”—Brooklyn Times. 


c.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N.Y. 


1001 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


— on — 


Theory and Practice 
OF TEACHING, 


Also, similar books on U.S. History, 
Geography, Grammar, and Arithmetic. 
Clo Price, 50 cents each, or the five 
books for $2.10, Circulars free. Address 
the publisher, B. A. HATHAWAY, 








Lebanon, Ohio. 





BW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 


at LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the 

OR LD—100 Instructors, 2,186 Students last year, 
? ee, {pstruetion in Vocal and Instrumental Mu- 
sic. Ur an, Violin, alt Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Piano and Orean Tuning, Fine Arte, Oratery, 
Literature Freneh, German. and Italian Langua e3, 
Englieh Branches, Gymnastics. ete. Tulrion. $5 to $20; 
aoees and room, with Steam Heat and Electric Light, 
$45 to $75 perterm. For illustrated Calendar, with 
fuil intormation. address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 

‘OD ass. 








ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World's Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. 100 styles, $22 to $900 For Cash, Easy 
rayments, or Rented Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PIANOS. 


The L(y Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & Hamitn, is conceded by com- 
pocens judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
rte construction. 
Do not re 


uire one quarts r as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 


scriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont St,, Boston. 46 E. 14 St. (Union Sq.) 
N. ¥. 149 Wabash Av e., Chicago. 








ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—IN— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used in Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools; 

Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
peaches, $1. 00. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 





GEOR ALLEN, Newberne, N, C. 
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COSTIVENESS [emcees Heme 


“Costiveness must be rded as a disorder 


the whole system; and not of the intestinal 
alone. Theonly effectual remedies are those ad- 
vised under that conviction; and the objects of 
treatment must be, first, to relieve the y of its 
immediate presence of effete matter; and sec- 
endly, to prevent artificially its re-accumulation 
till such time asa complete renewal of the tis- 
sues has taken place. Purgatives may very 
fairly begin the treatment; the immediate retief 
they give tothe feelings of discomfort is great.” 
—FPopular Science News. 

{ Costiveness or constipation is universal 
and causes great anxiety of mind and rest- 
lessness. It is a general disorder localized 
in the bowels, and arises from continued 
inactivity of the Liver and the general 


secretions of the abdominal organs. 


The real scientific treatment is to restore 
full activity to the Liver andthe general 
Secretions, and for this purpose nothing 
can possibly equal 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS 


DEB. SCHENCK?’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. H. MACY&C0., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 


WONDERFUL WEARING 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, NICE 1883, 





TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS, 


PRICE, 74 CENTS 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


RESSES 70s RRIF 
YED*, x rxva. 





Cleansing 


ingen 





OFFICES: 


17. Tom feng Fees | Fifth Ave, be OOF. Wi, lath 8t 


Price List Sent Free. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ri 
ann received and returned by ph ent ex- 
comm: al aso called for and delivered free within 


nd for Circular and Price List. 





famous old firm of ‘ Day & Martin,” of 
London, for infringing their trade mark of 
Brown’s Satin Polish. They obtained an 
injunction. The trial closed with the fol- 
lowing dialogue between counsel and the 
Vice-Chancellor: 

Mr. Aston, for plaintiff—Then, my lord, 
the defendants will submit to a perpetual 


injunction, so as to put an end to the 
action now? 

The Vice-Chancellor—Certainl 

Mr. Marten, for p oe stony Ht we will 
deliver up all the labels. 

Mr, Aston—All the boxes and labels ? 


Mr. Marten—All the boxes and labels. 

The Vice-Chancellor—If you submit to 
the injunction, that will prevent any fur- 
ther costs. 

Mr. Marten—That is what I wanted to 


do. 

The Vice-Chancellor—You will agree to 
hand up the boxes? 

Mr. Marten—We will agree to hand over 
the boxes and labels. 

Mr. Aston—My lord, we have been put 
to a great deal of trouble. I hope your 
ot will give us costs on the higher 
scale. 


The Vice-Chancellor—Not at all. 

Mr. Aston—Then there will be an in- 
junction as prayed, and an order to de- 
liver up all the boxes and labels. 


Some very important works of especial 
value for reading circles, libraries, and 
supplementary reading in classes have re- 
cently been issued by Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, in their Stories of the Nations 
Series. The latest is the ‘‘Story of Chal- 
dea,” now ready. Ireland, Holland, and 
Mexico will follow in short order. An- 
othervery valuable and timely book 1s 
‘“‘The American Citizens’ Manual,’ of 
which a new edition has just been issued. 
We call special attention to the works of 
this house because they are all educative 
for the people. The new works which are 
announced in the advertising pages will 
deserve the attention of the educational 
public 


Perhaps you want to have that elegant 
garment dyed or cleansed, and the only 
reason you hesitate about it, is because you 
fear injury will come to it. But at Le- 
wando’s French Dyeing and Cleansing Es- 
tablishment,'they claim to dye and cleanse 
the finest fabrics without injury. I advise 
ou to send to them, cor. Fifth Ave, and 
. Fourteenth St., New York, and test 
their claims. 


**Oh my back!” 

“Oh! Oo ! Oh!” 

‘*Why! You seem to be in pain, sorrow, 
and tribulation all over your poor body. 
My dear friend, don’t you now that what 
you want is a Wilsonia Magnetic Power 
Belt, which will brace you up as no amount 
of whiskey or medicines will do. 

Or a New Era Electro Magnetic Plaster 
which combines the best parts of the best 
plasters together with the wonderful res- 
torative powers of magnetism. Take my 
advice and write to the Wilsonia Magnetic 
Appliance Co., 826 Broadway, New York, 


‘* When you are in doubt, what to do 
a said the great Napoleon, ‘‘ do noth- 
ing?” 

But one can never be long in doubt 
where to send for thoroughly reliable te xt- 
books in all the sciences—astronomy, as- 
saying, botany, the calculus, chemistry, 
drawing, electricity, geometry, mathe- 

matics, mechanics, mineralogy, trigono- 
metry, engineering, steam engine, archi- 
tecture, etc., for i well-informed teach- 
era are aware that these books are = 
lished and for sale by John Wiley & 

New York. Catalogues and esbnes 
pages sent free by mail. 


. Beyond the reach of accident or ill- 
ealth., 

That is where we all are striving to get. 
Teachers, in order to secure that feeling of 
safety which comes of being provided for 
in the future, ought to send to Mr. A. 8. 
Bush, secretary of the Teachers’ Provident 
Association, 753 Broadway, New York, 
for a circular of that institution. 


Have you any old school-books to dis 
poe of, or text-books of any Guenigtion} 
f so, you will do a good thin M your- 
self if you send a list of these + 8, giv- 
ing date of —— and present con- 
dition to Keyser & Co., 
corner Tenth and and rch streets, Philadel- 
phia, who will make you an offer for cash 


Tomer Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a fer fectly pure | 
soap may be made. I, therefore, — come~ 
mend to ladies and to the communi! Prose 
the employment of your pure ‘ ph 
soap over any adulterated article,” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








7 publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


uN & 
| ERAbwiok: wow Haven. Conn. 


EXHIBITION. 


JAMES MCREERY & CO. ARE 
NOW EXHIBITING THEIR RICH. 
EST AND MOST SELECT STYLES 
OF IMPORTED NOVELTIES. AN 
EXAMINATION 1S CORDIALLY 
INVITED. 


Janes W'Creery & Co., 


Broadway and 1lith Street, 
New York. 













ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


tory in the market. 

For sale by all lead- me) 

ing dealers. E 
oo i 

FOY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





yAN'S EXCH, 


Oe 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supotes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
ans, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
— and Cashiers to paonem Firme. 
(Mrs. Be D. CULVER, 
9 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


w 0 Teachers’ Bureau. 





REST TEACHERS,  astiBBHSA2\. 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, and 
ie; without c 


Skilled —— sup - ab th Positions. 
Circulars of Good to Parents. 
Schoo! Propert; ae pe sold. 
Cay and K ase a ete. 
- SCHERMERHORN 
atest School Institute, 7 East ri Si, 1 


TEACHERS 3 


should Fomem dex “igen 2? Sch 











hulletin iS rac us © ’ 
r when a 
N. ¥. sudden 
is just resig- 
what is nation 


just as school opens makes a good selection 
oes difficult. We assume then that even 


AT THE LAST 


of the season +" can still offer a selection from 
an 


~ ah 

eflicient teach- 
ers for almost 
any position; 
and that the 


we receive an ween it receives immediate 
attention, Cc. W. BARDEEN. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
nvited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








ROCKWAY TEacH ms. * 
Rooms 7-9, Times a tee supplies 
ewes wi th teachers, and 


Schoola, Families and Coll 
‘eachers with tions. 


eae good 
chools to paren’ 
Establish 


= Mrs. L. L, F. Brock Way, Mang’r 
“NDORSED BY LEADING EDUCA TORR 


NO FEE 


For Registration. Largest supply of 
Teachers, and of good Positions for Teac ~~ 
Best facilities and best methods. Form for 


stamp. 
R. E. AVERY, 





Reliable Teachers 
Promptl ire rovided for Families, Schools, Col- 
leges. Sk illed Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. School and 
— Material, etc. 


MIBIAM 00 COYRIERE, 
31 E. Fn 8t., Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1880. 5 
W. D. RERR, jm, £ the season closes we are 
glad to report to our patrons an unprecedented in- 
crease of business. During the past year we have more 
than doub'ed our registration, and have secured twice 
as many positions as during the pooress year. In 
New York State alone, we bave secured s' princi- 
Iships as Ilion ($16 0), Owego ($1600), emer. $1200) 
ort Henry ($1200), Warwick ($1300). ye 
($1200), Irvington ($120), etc., with scores of desir- 
able places in other states, such as chair of Natural 
Science in i, x chook, Laulevilte, DY Seess ce = 
sitions near New ror ty our advant? 
alled; and we invite teachers and trustees to call 
upou ‘us and inspect our system of work. Send stamp 
for circu!ar, etc. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department ; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular a nd application form sent free 


A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montgomery. Ala. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State ~ry 


HIS is an old and reliable agency and has been un 
usuall aqooceatal & in Supply ing teachers with po- 











“Your exactness and has, canna secured tl Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University = Mr. 
John Lear. Twelve hours Ty a would have given it 


to another man,” R. H. TRIPP, s’t Central Univer- 
sity of Lowa. ings for LANDIS form and list of 
testimonialsto L. B Mannger, 

205 N. 7th Street Allentown, Pa. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and ~_e= su 
perior Professors, rincipals, Assista Tutors, 
and weresenas = for every department 0 instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


Mrs. M. a RoUne SOvIOn. 
=F ton 23 Un ion Square, New w York. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED 


Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular 
to STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Owego, N Y. 








WANTED. 


Frenchman (Parisian, Graduate of the 
A Sorbomme and University of Leipzig, having 
successfully ae for the last three years in 
large Southern institu'ion is oper ed yay oy 





American 8 uu. 
—_ awe ~ 3 14th Strest, New York 


highe t references and testimonials ddress Grad- 
uate care of F. W. christern, 39 West 23d St., N. Y. 





makes the cx 





an absolute 


High 
; High 








or exchange. 





IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER ?—W¢ filled more places during Sept. last year than 
in any — —_ > If a vacancy occurs in Aug. or Sept. - 
need an 


scarcity of good teachers, and the 
f the nearest and best known ae 
filled by_us 





; College 
$600; Supt. of 
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